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If  I  vi'^ht  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  inoitW  be  to  teU  him  his  Me.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
preciptce  teUyig  unbiased  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  i(e  tells  the^imes 
of  great  men,  t^g  faU  np<^  him  with  the  iron  tiands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  tno 
attaefes  him  with  shtndtr.  Bui  he  regards  truths  let  him  expect  martyrdom  o/i  both  sides^  and  then  he  may  go  on  feaxle$$.^\}%  Foe* 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


MR  GLADSTONE  AT  BAY. 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  Government  that,  if  the  labours 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  this  session  been  lament¬ 
ably  unproductive,  they  have  also  been  unusnally 
arduous,  and  that  all  but  the  most  zealous  members  are 
too  tired  to  take  much  interest  in  public  business  and 
quite  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  will  keep  them  at 
their  posts  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  no  use  of  the  Whig  whip  would 
have  saved  the  Ministry  from  defeat  on  more  than  one 
question  that  has  lately  arisen.  As  it  is,  Mr  Gladstone 
can  smile,  though  the  smile  may  not  be  very  gracious, 
at  his  opponents.  Some  of  the  opposition  that  is  offered 
to  him  and  his  colleagues,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  un¬ 
merited  or,  at  the  utmost,  only  half-deserved.  If  the 
Government  has  been  at  fault  in  both  its  naval  and  its 
military  administration,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Megesra  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Berkshire 
campaign,  and  if  there  was  point  enough  to  sting  in  the 
Duke  of  Somerset’s  epigram  about  armies  that  cannot 
march  and  ships  that  cannot  swim,  only  part  of  the 
blame  attaches  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  and 
an  honest  enemy  would  charge  them  with  no  more  than 
is  their  due.  But  many  causes  of  serious  blame  have 
arisen  during  the  past  week  or  two,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  concerning  them  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  grown  careless  about  propi¬ 
tiating  its  friends  until  next  session  approaches.  Justly 
condemned  on  many  questions,  the  Government  has  for 
the  last  fortnight  been  standing  angrily  at  bay,  and  as 
is  the  way  of  all  govt  rnments  and  of  this  Government 
especially,  its  anger  has  been  chiefly  directed  against 
those  who,  having  supported  it  on  many  matters,  cannot 
honestly  support  it  on  all. 

It  would  only  be  kind,  if  possible,  to  attribute  to  mere 
the  foolish  things  that  have  lately  been  said  by 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  some  may  safely  be  so  regarded. 
But  there  are  others  to  which  a  graver  interpretation 
must  be  given.  It  really  seems  as  if  Mr  Gladstone, 
having  lost  his  temper,  and  grown  restless  under  the 
woes  that  have  lately  befallen  him,  were  allowing  him- 
E?  reveal  his  true  state  of  mind,  in  a  way  which 
would  not  have  been  prudent  a  month  or  two  ago. 

at  state  of  mind  has  long  been  known  to  close  stn- 
ents  of  his  ways.  Mr  Grant  Duff*  for  instance  said, 
H  *ook  otfice  under  him,  that  there  is  nothing 

T  k  ^ 80  completely  hates  as  thorough-going 
1  erahsm.  But  Mr  Gladstone’s  majority  has  been 
1  ®  ^ P  goodly  number  of  followers  who  believed 

nm  0  be  a  safe  leader,  and  who  have  been  willing  to 
0  ow  him  in  any  way  that  he  chose  to  dictate  It 
th  such  to  be  on  their  guard  and  to  remember 

wiv  ^  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  lately 

®  m  himself  or  allowed  his  colleagues  to  give  forth, 

j  ^ostance,  the  Premier’s  remarks  on  Thurs- 

iiitn  John  Gray’s  motion  for  an  inquiry  ! 

thon  ®‘^®*^*^stances  of  the  police  riot  in  Dublin.  We 
DurTT  ^  ^  right  of  public  meeting,  for  peaceable 

Park  and  similar  enclosures  had  been 
y  established,  if  not  by  statute,  at  any  rate  by 


custom,  and  that  Mr  Ayrton’s  motive  in  withdrawing 
I  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Bill  was  the  fear  lest  mischief 
should  come  of  the  clause  through  too  much  prohibitive 
power  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  the 
parks.  Mr  Gladstone  has  now  set  us  in  the  right,  or  rather 
set  himself  in  the  wrong.  “  This  question  of  the 
right  to  hold  public  meetings  in  the  metropolitan 
parks,”  he  said,  “  is  far  from  being  a  question  which 
has  received  its  final  solution,”  and  he  said  much  more 
that,  if  it  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  he  no  longer 
m)proved  of  the  abstract  right  of  public  meetings.  Mr 
Gladstone’s  doctrine  apparently  is  this,  that  meetings 
may  be  held  anywhere  if  they  are  to  aid  him  by  giving 
a  show  of  popular  sanction  to  his  legislative  schemes  ; 
but  nowhere  if  they  are  opposed  to  his  policy.  That  is 
a  measure  of  liberty  that  even  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  or  M.  Theirs  would  sanction  ;  but  Mr  Jacob  Bright 
was  certainly  right  in  describing  the  speech  in  which  it 
was  propounded  as  a  Tory  speech. 

It  was  temperate,  however,  to  some  other  recent 
utterances  of  the  Government.  The  debates  of  Thurs¬ 
day  week  and  last  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ostensibly  upon  the  Lords’  amendments  to  the  Army 
Regulation  Bill,  deserve  especial  attention.  .  Excellent 
service  was  then  done  by  Mr  Torrens,  Mr  Fawcett,  and 
Mr  Vernon  Harcourt,  not  only  in  giving  useful  lessons 
in  constitutional  history  and  constitutional  law  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  country,  but  also  in  evoking  from  the 
Solicitor- General  and  the  Premier  two  of  the  most 
astounding  confessions  that  have  ever  been  made  by 
inconsistent  Liberals,  hard  pressed  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  office-holding.  On  Thursday  week  Sir  John 
Coleridge  announced,  as  the  theory  upon  which  the 
Royal  Warrant  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  was  issued, 
that  “  the  solo  regulator  and  governor  of  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  country  is  the  Sovereign,  and  with  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  army  neither  House  of 


Parliament  has  or  can 


ever  to  do.”  And  on 


pretend  to  have  an^hing  w'bat- 
I  Tuesday  last  Mr  Gladstone 


declared,  “  Wo  do  not  make  light  of  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  a  higher  authority  resides  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  to  which  we  fearlessly 
appeal.”  These  statements,  which  were  borne  out  by 
the  whole  of  the  speeches  that  contained  them,  entirely 
alter  the  complexion  of  the  Government  s  conduct  in 
procuring  the  Royal  Warrant,  and  prove  that  all  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  justified  that  conduct,  on  the  ground 
that  it  w'as  harmless,  erred  greatly  in  doing  so. 

Against  the  assertion  that  the  Royal  W arrant  was  a 
perilous  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  we  urged,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  exercise  of  statutory  power,  and,  even 
if  in  strict  law  it  should  be  found  that  the  authority  for 
the, Warrant  came  from  prerogative  and  not  from  a  recent 
statute,  that  there  could  be  no  evil  precedent  established* 
for  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Parliament,  seeing  that  the  Government,  in 


issuing  the  Warrant,  claimed  to  do  so  by  virtoe  of 
the  statiitorv  power  conferred  upon  the  Crown.  Now, 
however,  that  claim  is  virtually  withdrawn,  and  the 
Government  justifies  its  action  on  grounds  which  few 
Tories  would  now  be  Tories  enough  to  maintain.  It  is 
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true  that  Mr  Gladstone  did  not  endorse  all  that  the 
Solicitor-General,  in  the  fulness  of  his  wrath  against  Mr 
Torrens,  had  rashly  said.  But  he  went  far  enough  to 
excite  reasonable  fears,  and  to  render  it  possible  for  his 
recent  step  to  be  converted  into  a  dangerous  precedent. 
“  We  have  heard  discussions  over  and  over  again,”  he 
said  ill  his  jauntiest  manner,  on  the  difference  between 
statute  and  prerogative ;  but  wo  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  put  her  Majesty  through  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  Wo  advised  her  that  she  was  in 
full  possession  of  undoubted  legal  power,  and  that  there 
was  a  perfectly  adequate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that 
power.”  As  the  professional  adviser  of  her  Majesty’s 
advisers  has  since  then  been  convicted  of  egregious 
ignorance  on  the  subject  by  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt,  it  is 
certainly  a  pity  that  they  did  not  consult  the  House  of 
Commons  before  taking  the  decisive  step.  That  would 
liave  been  especially  desirable,  and  ought  to  have  been 
especially  easy,  since  Mr  Gladstone  declares  that  he  oni^ 
acted  as  he  did  because  he  knew  his  proceeding  to  be 
“  in  conforniity  with  the  declared  mind  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  The  declared  mind  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  certainly  in  favour  of  abolishing  purchase. 
It  would  also  probably  have  been  in  favour  of  an  address 
to  the  Crown  asking  that  the  statutory  power  granted 
in  1809  might  be  given  back  in  1871.  But  it  would 
certainly  not  have  been  in  favour  of  any  measure  based 
on  the  theory  that,  “  with  the  government  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  neither  House  of  Parliament  has, 
or  can  pretend  to  have,  anything  whatever  to  do.” 

Of  course  that  is  bluster ;  but  it  is  bluster  that  ought 
not  to  bo  tolerated,  and  that  would  have  received  severer 
punishment  than  was  contained  in  Mr  Fawcett’s  weighty 
reproof  and  Mr  Harcourt’s  pungent  contradiction  if 
Parliament  were  not  already  half  prorogued.  It  is  worth 
thinking  over  during  the  vacation,  and  recalling  when 
the  House  of  Commons  meets  again.  Or  will  the 
members  of  the  Government  themselves  keep  the  subject 
alive,  and  enlarge  upon  it  in  tho  hoi id.ay-speec lies, 
wherein,  according  to  custom,  they  gauge  “  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country,”  to  which  Mr  Gladstone  avers 
that  they  “  fearlessly  appeal  ”  against  the  censure  of  tho 
House  of  Lords  ?  We  may  safely  assume  that  they  will 
do  nothing  of  tho  sort,  that  they  will  make  every  efibrt 
to  conceal  this  unlucky  exhibition  of  Jacobin  contempt 
for  pojiular  government  while  they  make  their  threatened 
onslaught  on  the  Upper  Chamber. 

This  threatened  onslaught  upon  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  is  quite  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  perpe¬ 
trated  sneer  at  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
legitimate  onslaught  might,  of  course,  be  made.  We 
think,  as  we  urged  last  week,  that  it  would  bo  a  right 
and  proper  thing  for  Mr  Gladstone,  twice  censured  by 
tho  Peers  this  session,  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
country  upon  thp  points  of  ditferenco  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  to  allow  the  constituencies  to  say  whether 
they  are  satisfied  with  tho  way  in  which  the  Ballot  Bill  was 
rejected  at  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  instigation.  But  there  is 
only  one  method  by  which  that  can  constitutionally  be  done. 
If  Mr  Gladstone  appeals  to  the  “higher  authority  which 
resides  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,”  without 
recourse  to  a  general  eleetion,  ho  will  indeed  do  so 
“  fearlessly,”  or  with  no  more  .to  fear  than  that  his  once 
great  and  pliant  majority  of  supporters  will  dwindle 
down  into  a  minority,  through  the  discredit  he  is  bring¬ 
ing  on  himself;  but  his  procedure  will  have  only  this 
spurious  sort  of  “  fearlessness  ”  to  recommend  it. 

But  in  truth  Mr  Gladstone  can  hardly  be  any  more 
“  without  fear  ”  than  “  without  reproach.”  Ho  has 
forfeited  all  the  claims  that  a  few  years  ago  were  mado 
ill  his  behalf  to  bo  regarded  as  a  Bayard  among  states¬ 
men.  And  these  new  pretensions  of  his  should  help  to 
show  him  in  his  true  light.  He  took  otlice  to  carry  out 
a  great  policy,  and  tho  voice  of  tho  country  in  his 
favour  was  fairly  echoed  in  the  strong  majority  that 
voted  with  him  during  his  first  two  sessions  of  power. 
But  he  now  retains  oflico  only  because  the  Liberals  are 
too  divided  to  replace  him  from  their  own  ranks,  and 
because  tho  Tories  are  too  weak  to  quit  the  opposition 
benches.  Ho  seeks  to  strengthen  himself  by  defying 


his  enemies,  but  his  defiance  becomes  wearisome,  and 
his  pretensions  to  authority  are  growing  more  and  more 
monstrous,  in  propoi-tion  to  their  increasing  weakness. 
He  claims  to  know  the  mind  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore  to  be  justified  in  issuing  a  Warrant  with¬ 
out  consulting  it.  He  claims  to  be  “  fbarless  ”  as  to  the 
opinion  of  tho  country  regarding  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  therefore  sets  it  at  defiance  without  recourse  to  an 
election.  He  boasts  of  having  obtained  the  Queen’s 
signature  without  “  putting  her  Majesty  through  a  course 
of  training  on  the  subject.”  Having  thus  overridden 
all  three  estates  of  the  realm,  what  will  he  next  do  ? 


OLIGARCHY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  proposal  made  last  Saturday  in  the  National 
Assembly  for  conferring  upon  M.  Thiers  full  powers  as 
President  of  tho  French  Republic  during  three  years, 
w'as  on  Thursday  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Deputies 
from  the  fifteen  bureaux  into  which  the  Assembly  is 
divided  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  as  soon 
as  the  Deputies  have  tendered  their  report,  this  long- 
pending  question  may  possibly  be  settled.  Tho  chances 
are  just  now  against  M.  Thiers  being  endowed  with  the 
title  and  clearly-defined  functions  which  ho  covets,  and 
the  result  of  this  discussion  may  even  be  that  he  will  be 
deprived  of,  or  will  bo  worried  into  resigning,  the 
indefinite  position  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  six 
months.  We  confess  that  we  await  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  so  far  at  least  as  it  concerns  M. 
Thiers  and  the  various  parties  in  the  Assembly, 
with  some  indifference.  It  is  certainly  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  oligarchic  arrangement  which  now 
assumes  the  appearance  of  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  France  should  bo  mado  as  little  baneful  as 
possible  to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  much,  doubtless,  depends  upon  the  forth¬ 
coming  discussion  and  its  result.  But  the  question 
wliether  France  shall  continue  to  bo  subject  to  an 
oligarchy,  having  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  worst  sort 
of  misrule,  is  of  very  much  greater  importance,  and 
upon  that  the  matter  now  at  issue  cannot  have  any  great 
effect,  unless  it  811001(1  result  in  such  utter  confusion 
of  parties,  and  such  a  thorough  complication  of  tho 
already  tangled  cords  of  government,  that  a  dissolution 
of  tho  Assembly  and  the  election  of  a  more  legitimate 
successor  must  ensue.  If  an  amicable  settlement  in 
either  of  tho  ways  proposed  is  arrived  at,  indeed,  the 
powers  of  tho  oligarchic  Assembly  threaten  to  be 
strengthened.  If  tho  scheme  on  which  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  tho  Left  are  tolerably  agreed  finds  favour, 
it  will  convert  M.  Thiers  into  a  sort  of  temporary 
King,  subject  to  the  control,  during  his  three  years’ 
oflico,  of  tho  National  Assembly,  which  is  to  have  the 
right  of  sitting  on  for  ever,  and  electing  one  President- 
King  after  another,  until  it  chooses  of  its  own  free-will 
to  “  dissolve.”  If  the  scheme  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  Right  is  adopted,  M. 
Thiers  will  retain  his  present  position,  either  with  his 
present  title  or  with  that  title  simply  altered  from  Chief 
of  the  Executive  to  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
Assembly  will  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
France,  in  which,  whatever  other  arrangements  may  be 
made,  the  power  and  dignity  of  tho  Assembly  itself 
will  certainly  bo  first  thought  of.  Thus  in  either  case 
about  the  same  result  will  be  obtained.  The  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men  wlio  now  constitute  the  National 
Assembly  will  remain  masters  of  France,  and  there  will 
be  no  limit  to  their  mastery  unless  their  quarrels  among 
themselves  lead  to  a  disruption,  or  unless  a  revolution 
from  outside  puts  a  stop  to  their  lawless  proceedings. 

The  situation  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  desires 
that  France  should  once  more,  and  speedily,  become  a 
great  nation,  and  a  nation  better  governed  than  at 
any  time  before.  And  the  most  unsatisfactory  circum¬ 
stance  of  all  is  that  the  people  of  France  look  on  with 
utter  indifierence,  or  do  not  look  at  all.  What  currents 
of  thought  may  be  working  among  those  classes  from 
whom  M.  Thiers  and  his  military  allies  have  drawn  the 
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tijjpty- three  thousand  men  now  being  slowly  dragged 
through  the  process  of  trial  for  treason  against  the 
State  wo  know  not ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mon¬ 
strous  proceedings  of  these  courts-martial,  following 
upon  all  the  atrocities  of  vengeance  that  were  wreaked 
upon  Paris,  though  they  produce  a  show  of  submission 
for  a  time,  will  do  the  usual  work  of  persecution  in 
vastly  strengthening  the  cause  which  it  is  attempted  to 
suppress.  The  enterprising  working  classes  of  France, 
however,  are  but  a  small  minority  in  the  country,  and 
even  among  them  there  is  much  more  enterprise  than 
political  intelligence  and  power  to  work  successfully. 
Throuo-hout  the  great  mass  of  French  people,  whether 
peasaiTts  or  landlords,  small  traders  or  great  merchants, 
there  is  very  little  either  of  enterprise  or  of  intelligence  in 
political  affairs.  The  State  will  manage  things  for  them, 
they  say ;  and,  so  long  as  they  can  jog  along  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week,  they  care  nothing  as  to  who 
guides  the  State,  or  how  its  proceedings  are  conducted. 
This  is  the  curse  of  centralisation.  This  is  the  doom 
which  Louis  Napoleon  left  upon  the  country  with  which 
he  juggled  for  twenty  years,  and  which  was  in  no  way 
shaken  off  when,  now  nearly  a  year  ago,  he  lost  his 
empire  at  Sedan.  Probably  half  the  people  in  France 
are  still  ignorant,  or  but  very  dimly  conscious,  of  the 
fact  that  the  Emperor  does  not  still  reign  over  them. 
What  matters  it  to  them,  so  long  as  they  can  gather 
their  grapes  and  bring  in  their  cocoons,  sell  their  butter 
and  eggs,  and  buy  their  absinthe  and  their  caporal  ?  The 
National  As.sembly  will  not  care  to  inform  them,  or  to 
fake  counsel  of  them,  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
government. 

It  is  no  special  fault  in  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  that  they  like  their  position,  and  desire  to 

•  retain  it.  They  are,  doubtless,  as  honest  and  well- 
meaning  a  body  of  men  as  could  be  brought  together. 
They  may  even  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  constitutional 
for  them  to  continue  to  sit  as  an  irresponsible  oligarchy 
— or,  if  not,  how  much  constitutionalism  is  there  in 
France  ?  and  are  they  not  likely  to  rule  the  country  much 
better  than  any  other  representatives  could  do,  quite  as 
well  as  they  themselves  could  do  after  the  trouble  of  a  new 
and  more  formal  election  as  representatives  of  the  people? 
Experience  proves,  however,  that  the  private  excellence 

•  of  individual  oligarchs  does  not  make  oligarchy  a  good 
thing.  And  experience  proves  yet  more  that  oligarchy, 

•however  well-meaning  it  may  be,  is  about  the  worst 
possible  form  of  government ;  and  that  it  is  not  ren¬ 
dered  better  by  having  six  hundred,  instead  of  sixty  or 
six,  members.  The  present  National  Assembly  of 
France  is  nothing  but  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  or  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  the  rough  voice  of  the  people  who 
may  some  day  turn  it  out  of  doors,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  the  soldiers.  It  shows  it  has  no  intention  of  surren¬ 
dering  its  powers  to  the  nation,  but  rather  that  it  means 
to  sit  on,  if  it  can,  for  ever.  Thus  far  it  has  allowed  itself 
‘  to  be  mainly  guided  in  its  deliberations  by  one  shrewd 
and  ambitious  old  man,  to  whom  it  has  entrusted  the 
power  of  acting  in  its  name.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  it  continues  to  put  its  faith  in  this  leader, 
or  whether  it  chooses  to  adopt  some  new  expedient ;  but 
dl  it  dies  we  cannot  hope  much  for  France,  and  while 
it  lasts,  let  no  one  say  that  France  is  a  Republic. 


have  done  a  little  to  counterbalance  the  insidious  effects 
of  infallibility.  Add  to  this  the  great  fact  that  they  have 
bullied  a  powerful  and  unpopular  Government  into  the 
withdrawal  of  a  measure  for  which  Mr  Gladstone  is  be-- 
lieved  to  have  a  strong  secret  affection  j  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  many  birds  have  been  killed  with  cme' 
stone.  Any  idle  scntimeqt  about  the  prisonei’s  them¬ 
selves  the  persons  whom  the  measure  would  principally 
have  affected,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  chiefly  dcjsigiKxI 

is  altogether  out  of  place.  A  prisoner  may,  perhapw, 
have  religious  opinions  of  his  own ;  in  fact,  it  is  admitted 
that  such  is  occasionally  the  case.  Rut  for  a  prisoner  t<'> 
presume  to  entertain  such  convictions  against  the  wish 
of  the  “  gaol  authorities,”  and  for  the  Home  Secretary 
to  be  able  to  override  the  gaol  authorities,  and  to  “  re¬ 
quire  ”  them  to  provide  the  prisoner  with  a  minister  of 
his  own  denomination,  is  a  violation  of  local  self-govCTn— 
ment,  and  of  the  authority  of  justices  in  session  assembled, . 
and  of  almost  everything,  except  Magna  Charta. 

The  Bill  which  ^Mr  Bruce  grumblingly  withdrew  otr 
Tuesday  night  was  called  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Prison 
Ministers  Act  of  1803.  It  might  more  properly  bavo 
been  called  a  Bill  to  render  the  Prison  Ministers  Act 
operative.  Before  the  year  1803  it  was  assumed  as 
impossible  that  a  prisoner  could  be  of  any  other  denomi¬ 
nation  than  the  Established  Church,  and  ho  was  accord¬ 
ingly  visited  and  chapelled  by  the  gaol  chaplain  as 
regularly  as  he  was  bathed  and  cropped.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  open  to  him  to  prefer  a  “  special  request  ”  to  bo* 
visited  by  a  minister  of  his  own  denomination ;  and  it 
was  open  to  the  gaol  authorities,  if,  in  their  wisdom, 
they  saw  good,  to  grant  such  visits  from  time  to  time,- 
subject  to  their  own  bylaws.  The  Act  of  18G3  took  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  By  it  the  gaol  authorities 
were  “  permitted,”  in  cases  where  the  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  of  any  particular  creed  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
proceeding,  to  appoint  and  to  pay  a  minister  of  tliat 
persuasion  to  visit  these  prisoners.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Bill  met  with  a  tremendous  opposition. 
Mr  Gore  Langton  divided  upon  its  second  reading,  and 
Mr  Long  upon  its  passage  into  Committee.  MrNewde- 
gate  shook  himself  together,  and  roared  horribly ;  and 
Mr  Whalley,  who  spoke  “  amid  much  interruption,”  made 
a  speech  which  those  who  are  curious  over  such  relies 
may  find  in  Hansard.  The  Bill,  however,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  which  comprised  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr 
Disraeli,  ^Ir  Gladstone  and  Mr  Henley,  Mr  Locke  and 
Sir  John  Pakington  ;  and  the  country  was  led  to  bedieve 
that  a  great  injustice,  w'hicli  was  especially  felt  by  llomaJJt 
Catholics,  had  at  last  been  remedied. 

Those  w^ere  the  days  when  everybody,  or  almost  eveiy- 
body,  believed  in  permissive  legislation.  We  know  better 
now,  and  need  hardly  be  told  that  the  permissive  Prison 
Ministers  Act  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  Of  this  • 
sufficient  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  which  sat  last  year,  and  announced  that  they 
found  “  very  great  inequality  ”  (or,  in  other  words,  very 
great  injustice)  “  in  the  operation  of  the  preseTit 
system.”  In  some  prisons,  it  appears,  the  gaol  authori¬ 
ties  have  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  prison  minister, 
have  paid  him  an  adequate  stipend,  and  have  allowed 
him  the  same  status  as  that  of  the  Protestant  chaplain. 


In  others  they  have  allowed  him  a  salary,  but  have  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  celebrate  a  Catholic  service,  and  have 


PRISON  MINISTERS. 


We  may  congratulate  our  unpaid  magistrates  upon  a 
Victory.  They  have  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the 
I  nson  Ministers  Bill  or — which  comes  to  the  same 
hing  in  terrifying  Mr  Bruce  into  its  withdrawal.  From 
eir  own  point  of  view%  their  opposition  has  been  con- 
s  itutional,  consistent,  and  laudable.  They  have,  in  a 
in<^terly  manner,  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own 
^  cr,  and  have  checked  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the 
omo  Office  powers  which  the  Act  of  18G3  had,  for 
j  for  w^orse,  vested  in  the  “magistrates  in  session 

other  words,  in  the  “gaol  authorities.” 
,  .®y  have  struck  a  terrible  and  crushing  blow  at  the 
Iniquitous  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  so 


restricted  him  to  visiting  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.  In 
others  they  have,  “on  principle,”  refused  payment  of  any 
salary.  And,  lastly,  in  certain  prisons  the  y^its  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  minister  have  only  been  permitted  at 
the  express  desire  of  a  prisoner.  “  This  inequality,  ’  the- 
Committee  remarks,  “  is  specially  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  prisoners,  who  cannot  receive  the  ministraBons 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  Established  Church  without 
offending  against  the  laws  of  their  own  religious  per¬ 
suasion.”  Accordingly,  early  in  the  preseiR  s^sion, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  ^rds  by 
which  power  was  given  to  the  Homo  ^cretmy, 
in  the  event  of  complaint  being  made  to  him  thab 
the  gaol  authorities  have  declined  to  exercise  tho 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Act  of  186d>  to 
“  require  ”  them  to  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic  ministciy. 
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or,  indeed,  a  minister  of  any  other  denomination,  and  to 
jxiy  him  a  stipend  the  scale  of  which  was  fixed  by  a 
hclicdule  appended  to  the  Act.  Facts  show  best  how 
much  such  a  measure  was  needed  in  the  simple  interests 
of  justice.  In  Liverpool  gaol  there  were,  in  1869,  570 
Homan  Catholic  prisoners;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  received  a  salary  of  300?.  But  in  Durham 
gaol,  where  there  were  1,234  Roman  Catholic  prisoners, 
the  chaplain  only  received  70?. ;  in  Coldbath  Fields, 
where  there  wei*e  395  prisoners,  he  received  no  salary  at 
all ;  and  in  Lancaster,  where  there  were  forty  Roman 
Catholic  prisoners,  it  was  stated  that  “  no  other  teach¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  Established  Church  is  given.”  It 
is  to  differences  of  this  kind  that  the  Committee  referred, 
when  it  spoke  of  the  “  great  inequality  ”  which  exists 
ill  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1863.  This  inequality  the 
Bill  of  1871  proposed  to  remedy  by  transferring  the 
final  appeal  from  the  “gaol  authorities,”  or  “justices 
in  session  assembled,”  to  the  Home  Office.  And  this 
inequality  the  county  magistrates — who  form  no  incon- 
.*iiderable  fraction  of  the  House  of  Commons  —  have 
finally  decided  shall  remain. 

It  may  be  admitted  ah  initio  that  the  Bill  Wa^s  in 
effect  a  measure  of  concurrent  endowment.  But  there 
is  exactly  one  set  of  circumstances  under  which  con¬ 
current  religious  endowment  becomes  not  only  justi¬ 
fiable,  but  absolutely  imperative ;  and  those  circumstances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  prison  life.  As  long 
as  a  man  is  at  liberty,  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to 
suggest  to  him  that  ho  should  choose  his  owm  creed  for 
himself,  and  contribute  himself  towards  itssupport.  When, 
iiowcver,  the  State,  for  State  reasons,  deprives  a  man  of 
his  liberty,  it  can  no  longer  suggest  to  him  that  he  is 
free  to  choose  his  own  sect,  and  to  pay  for  his  own 
ministers.  A  State  which  avowedly  held  all  reli¬ 
gions  in  equal  contempt  could  of  course  find  itself 
in  no  difficulty.  It  would  refuse  a  prisoner  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  a  priest  of  his  own  denomination,  on  the  ground 
that  such  ministrations  were,  like  champagne,  or  cheroots, 
or  cro(juet,  an  unnecessary  luxury,  for  the  sake  of  wdiich 
it  is  not  desirable  to  swell  the  county  rate.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  however,  does  not  take  up  this  ground, 
nor  does  even  Mr  Newdegate  desire  that  it  should  do  so. 
ffe  and  his  friends  think,  if  they  do  not  all  say  openly, 
that  the  religion  which  is  taught  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  is  right,  and  that  all  other  religions 
are  wrong ;  that  consequently,  when  the  gaol  authorities 
have  fitted  out  the  Protestant  prisoners  with  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  they  have  done  all  that  is  really  required  of 
them  ;  that  when,  in  addition  to  this,  they  allow  the 
Homan  ( 'atholic  prisoners  to  be  visited  by  their  own 
priest,  they  crown  justice  with  toleration;  but  that, 
were  they  once  to  propose  to  pay  a  Roman  Catholic 
prison  minister,  and  to  award  him  the  status  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  chaplain,  they  would  be  rushing  into  a  whole¬ 
sale  system  of  concurrent  endowment,  and  taxinsr 
Protestant  ratepayers  for  the  propagation  of  heresy. 
Such  was,  indeed,  the  position  boldly  taken  up  by  Mr 
Xewdegatc  when  ho  opposed  the  Bill  of  1863  on  the 
ground  “  that  our  gaols  are  conducted  on  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  humanity,  charity,  and  Protestant  Christianity 
w’hich  still  characterise  our  laws,  and  not  upon  those 
pri  nciples  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which  di.sgrace 
the  criminal  code  of  all  countries  in  which  the  morality 
and  religion  of  Rome  are  dominant.” 

Thus,  then,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  has  sat  for 
nothing,  and  the  “  justices  in  session  assembled  ”  still 
retain  the  power  of  refusing,  if  they  think  fit,  any 
salary  to  a  Homan  Catholic  priest  who  is  attending  as 
many  as  400  Homan  Catholic  prisoners.  It  is  open,  of 
course,  to  any  one  to  declare  that  prison  chaplains,  of 
any  denomination  wdiatever,  only  serve  to  encourage 
mock  penitence,  and  so  do  in  reality  more  harm  than 
good.  That  may  be  the  case.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  morning  chapel  service 
is  looked  upon  as  a  refreshing  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
cell  life,  insomuch  that  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  have 
actually  begged  for  permission  to  attend  the  English 
.service — a  fact  from  which  Mr  Whalley  deduces  the 
startling  inference  that  the  heart  of  man,  under  the 


chastening  influences  of  solitary  confinement,  turns 
naturally  towards  the  Protestant  Church  as  by  law 
established.  This  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not.  But  it 
is  monstrous  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
administers  to  the  spiritual  wants,  real,  imaginary,  or 
feigned,  of  395  prisoners  in  Coldbath  Fields  should 
receive  absolutely  no  salary  whatever,  and  that  no 
power  should  exist,  at  the  Home  Office  or  elsewhere, 
to  bring  the  gaol  authorities  at  Coldbath  Fields  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and  of  their  duty.  When  we  lock  a 
man  up,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  prescribe  for  his 
peculiar  religious  convictions  as  we  are  to  prescribe  for 
his  peculiar  bodily  ailments.  There  is  a  limit,  of  course, 
to  everything.  No  one  ever  proposed  to  endow  a  Mormon 
minister;  and  a  case  so  isolated,  were  it  to  occur,  could 
very  well  be  met  by  a“speci8’  request.”  Dissenters 
of  all  kinds  are,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  found  desirous  of 
attending  the  regular  gaol  service.  It  is  with  Roman 
Catholics  alone  that  any  difficulty  has  arisen.  A 
Roman  Catholic  believes  the  hearing  of  mass  to  be 
essential  to  his  salvation ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
most  hardened  of  offenders  are  often  the  most  devout 
of  Catholics.  It  is  a  grievance  that  the  “gaol  autho¬ 
rities”  should  be  able  to  dock  a  hard-working  priest  of 
his  pay ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  grievance  that  they 
should  be  able  to  forbid  him  to  cheer  and  comfort  the 
consciences  of  the  miserable  wretches  to  whom  he 
ministers  by  the  celebration  of  weekly  mass. 


THE  CLOSING  SESSION. 

Parliament  is  to  be  prorogued  on  IVIonday,  and  we 
have  to  look  back  over  the  results  of  six  months’  hard 
talking,  if  not  hard  working,  and  compare  them  with 
the  promises  which  were  made  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  demands  of  the  popular  will.  Never  did  a 
session  opens  with  more  brilliant  promise.  The 
Ministry  had  succeeded  in  the  two  preceding  years  in 
carrying  measures  which,  if  not  all  that  the  most 
thorough  of  their  supporters  could  wish,  were  at  least 
such  as  to  be  earnestly  welcomed  by  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Irish  Church  was  severed  from  the  State ;  and  this 
was  done,  on  the  whole,  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  As 
complete  a  remedy  to  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  Irish 
tenants  as  the  state  of  English  opinion  would  allow, 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  third  great 
measure  of  the  Government — the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870 — though  in  every  way  less  satisfactory,  was 
so  great  an  improvement  on  the  pre-existing  state  of 
things,  and  recognised,  though  timidly  in  most  instances, 
so  many  good  principles,  that  it  will  probably  be 
regarded  in  future  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government.  But  the  current  session  was  to  have 
glories  as  great.  The  army  was  to  be  reorganised.  We 
were  promised  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
classes  and  county  tenants  should  be  made  a  reality  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Ballot, — that  the  present  distribution 
of  local  burthens,  by  which  those  who  are  most  able  to 
pay  contribute  the  least,  should  be  amended, — that  the 
vexed  question  of  “  Licensing  of  Houses  for  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  ”  should  receive  a  solution, — that 
a  Scotch  Education  Bill  should  at  last  be  proceeded 
with, — and  that  Bills  on  Religious  Tests  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  Courts  of  Justice  and 
Appeal,  and  on  Ecclesiastical  Titles  should  be  carried 
through.  This  was  the  programme  which  was  placed 
before  Parliament  when  it  met  last  Febniary.  How  far 
has  it  been  realised  ? 

The  most  important  of  the  promised  measures,  the  one 
which  w'ould  have  made  it  easier  to  obtain  all  other  re¬ 
forms,  Mr  Forster’s  Elections  Bill,  was  w'orthy  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  best  measures  of  the  preceding 
sessions.  If  that  one  Bill  had  been  carried  much  would 
have  been  pardoned  to  the  Ministry.  But  w'hat  was 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  it  ?  It  was  placed  behind 
the  unfortunate  Army  Bill,  thus  making  it  the  policy  of 
the  opposition  so  to  delay  the  passing  of  that  Bill  as  to 
push  the  Ballot  Bill  over  the  edge  of  the  session.  That 
these  tactics  were  practised,  and  successfully  prjvctised, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  .sacrifices  of  the  Liberak  in 
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iJie  House,  is  the  aisgrace  oi  tue  vruveruuiiur.  xi  me 
Rdlot  Bill  had  been  placed  first — its  undoubted  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  constituencies— it  would  not  have 
hLn  necessary  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  get  up  and  almost 
Wte  a  defeat  on  one  of  the  best  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
g^ll  jggg  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  acquiesce  in 
the  contumelious  rejection  by  an  irresponsible  oligarchy 
of  a  reform  demanded  by  the  people  for  more  than  a 
generation.  As  it  is,  the  indignation  which  would  have 


vv,  preparea  me  way  lor  his  deteat  on 

the  Thames  Embankment  question  ;  while  his  opposition 
to  Mr  Eawcett  s  Bill  for  the  complete  abolition  of  rcli* 
gious  tests  in  the  University  of  Dublin  has  completely 
removed  any  gratitude  that  might  have  been  felt  for  the 
passing  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Tests  Bill.  Mr 
Gladstone  must  choose  between  the  support  of  the 
Ultramontane  hierarchy  and  that  of  the  Liberal  party  ; 
and  the  sooner  he  does  so  the  better  for  the  prospects  of 
the  Ministry.  ^ 

The  session  closes  with  the  reputation  of  the  Ministry 
much  diminished.  It  is  for  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  determine  whether  the  waning  confidence  of 
the  country  shall  be  restored  by  the  earnest  and  reso¬ 
lute  promotion  of  statesmanlike  measures,  or  w’liethcr 
they  will  still  further  alienate  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
Liberals  by  a  policy  of  makeshifts  and  half-hearted  com¬ 
promises.  The  Liberal  party  is  content  to  follow  the 


them  through  the  mire — that  Mr  Gladstone’s  mixture  of 
alternate  obsequiousness  and  bluster  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  discreditable  alike  to  himself  and  his  sup¬ 
porters.  The  meek  resignation,  if  not  content,  with 
^ich  the  Government  has  received  the  castigation  of 
the  Upper  House  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  the  importance  attached  to  the  Army  Bill,  we  must 
find  the  main  cause  of  the  session’s  failure.  What  was 
this  Army  Bill  that  it  should  receive  the  place  of  honour? 
It  was  a  child  of  panic.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a 
phlegmatic  and  steady  people,  but  on  one  subject,  at 
least,  we  are  as  impulsive  and  fickle  as  our  neighbours 
across  the  channel.  The  Franco-German  war  produced 
a  general  impression  of  the  inefficiency  and  insufficiency 
of  our  land  forces.  This  feeling,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
general  one,  lasted  not  much  longer  than  the  echo  of  the 
last  cannon.  A  few  statesmen  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  the  changes  and  sacrifices  which  w’ere  necessary  in 
order  to  procure  a  good  and  well-organised  army  ;  but 
the  general  public  had  never  more  than  a  vague  desire 
that  we  should  be  made  quite  stife  against  aggression, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this,  or 
what  would  be  required  of  them  in  order  that  it  might 
be  done.  They  had  been  used  to  pay.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  little  more.  The  fact  is,  public  opinion 
was  not  ripe  for  the  only  Army  Reform  w’orth  the 
having.  Ministers  should  have  recognised  this,  and 
frankly  stated  it.  Purchase  might  have  been  abolished, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  has  now  been  abolished,  and  a  short 
Bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  officers. 
That  this  was  not  done  Avas  because  the  Government 
mistook  an  ebullition  of  popular  excitement  for  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  settled  purpose. 

The  cobbler’s  measure  of  Army  Reform  which  the 
Government  has  decreed  (we  cannot  say  carried)  is 
statesmanlike  compared  with  the  Budget  put  forward  by 
Mr  Lowe.  In  a  country  where  the  rich  are  constantly 
growing  richer  and  the  poor  growing  poorer,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  tax  on  a  primary  necessity  of  life.  A 


A  NATION  THAT  WILL  NOT  DIE. 

While  the  attention  of  publicists  and  statesmen  is 
taken  up  with  the  new  causes  or  occasions  for  diplo¬ 
matic  action  or  speculation,  Imperial  meetings  and 
Roumanian  imbroglios,  it  is  worth  while  to  glance 
at  another  political  manifestation,  perhaps  not  loss 
important  than  the  Gastein  conference,  or  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  German  bondholders.  It  is  now  niue-aud- 
ninety  years  since  the  first  of  those  international  iniquities 
known  as  the  partitions  of  Poland  startled  and  affronted 
the  conscience  of  Europe,  or,  at  least,  of  as  much  of 
Europe  as  possessed  the  superfluity  of  a  conscience. 
There  is  little  need  to  insist  upon  the  leading  features 
of  the  oft-told  tale,  how  the  Great  Frederick,  who 
had  already  thought  that  Silesia  was  worth  a  perjuiy, 
and  the  great  Catherine,  whom  men  styled  the  Harlot 
of  the  North,  agreed  that  respect  for  treaties  and  for 
morality  alike  required  that  an  ancient  and  independent 
people  should  be  dismembered  in  despite  of  treaties  and 
in  despite  of  morality.  Solemn  conventions,  Olivia  ami 
Nystadt,  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland.  What 
better  reason  could  there  be  for  putting  an  end  to  that 
integrity?  The  Polish  nation  were  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  only  desired  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the 
necessary  work  of  internal  reform.  What  stronger 
argument  could  be  imagined  for  foreign  intervention, 
and  foreign  spoliation  and  oppression  ?  The  game  of 
brute  force  and  brute  appetite  is  ever  the  same.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  necessity  and  propriety  ol 
the  wolf’s  devouring  the  lamb  was  not  clearly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrated  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  ol 
the  wolf. 

Since  that  date  of  1772,  when  the  first  great  edict  went 
forth,  decreeing  that  Poland  was  to  be  thenceforth  con¬ 
sidered  dead — was  to  be  dead,  in  fact — it  is  singular  with 
what  pertinacity  the  condemned  race  has  refused  to  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  Every  glimmer  of  hope  has  been 
followed  by  a  resuscitation  of  energy.  In  every  difficulty 
of  the  foreign  oppressors  the  children  of  the  soil  have 
beheld  the  long- wished-f  or  opportunity.  The  first  Napoleon 
humbled  to  the  very  dust  the  mutilators  of  Poland.^  The 
hand  that  could  chastise  the  bandits  could  rehabilitate 
the  victim,  and  gratitude  and  expectation  ranged  under 
the  eagles  of  France  those  terrible  Polish  lancers  to  whose 
resistless  elan  not  even  French  vanity  assigns  a  secondary 
place.  But  Napoleon  was  a  broken  reed.  The  sun  of 
Austerlitz  set  again  as  redly  as  he  ^  had  risen.  And 
Poland  afrain  despaired— despaired  in  order  to  hope 
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begin  and  end,  leaving  matters  worse  than  before.  Our 
own  days  have  seen  the  outbreak  of  1863,  which  sent 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Poles  to  Siberia,  thou¬ 
sands  into  voluntary  exile,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
f  deasth,  in  addition  to  all  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
■sands  that  Law  and  Order — sacred  principles  —  had 
similarly  disposed  of  before.  It  is  surely  time  that 
Poland  should  learn  that  the  decision  of  a  Great  Frede¬ 
rick  and  a  Gi’eat  Catherine  is  irrevocable,  and,  like  the 
F^mir  of  the  Bible  narrative,  amid  the  ruin  of  her  house 
and  the  destruction  of  her  children,  be  almost  tempted 
io  listen  at  length  to  the  voices  which  tell  her  that  all 
is  ended,  and  that  she  can  but  curse  her  destiny  and 
die.  And  yet  it  seems  not  so. 

Wo  have  not  mentioned  Austria  among  the  betrayers 
•  of  Poland,  although  Austria  was  a  betrayer,  and  gained 
nearly  as  much  by  the  treason  as  either  of  the  other 
colleagues.  When  Prussia  seized  the  provinces  of  the 
liower  Vistula,  and  Russia  annexed  almost  all  Lithuania, 
veiy  fair  and  veiy  valuable  was  “the  portioned  spoil” 

■  which  fell  to*  the  Hapsburgs.  Galicia  and  Lodomiria, 
with  the  rich  salt  mines  of  Wielicza  and  Zambar,  are 
SI  soH  of  proof  of  complicity  which  it  would  be  remark¬ 
ably  hard  to  overlook.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  which  mitigates,  though 
it  cannot  excuse,  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
When  Poland  was  partitioned,  if  Austria  had  I’efused 
to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  tempting  booty,  the  result 
would  merely  have  been  that  Russia  and  Prussia  w’ould 
each  have  got  a  larger  piece.  This  comparative  clean- 
/  iiandodness  of  Austria’s  acquisition  has  continued  to 
maik:  Austria’s  occupation.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  policy  have  been  of  the  most  important  kind.  We 
would  almost  say  that  if  Poland  is  still  strong,  still 
reliant,  still  defiant,  the  cause  is  to  be  largely  found  in 
die  comparative  protection  which  the  Polish  national 
sentiment  has  received  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
LF*fijn/Ocial!y  of  late  years  has  this  partiality  towards  the 
Poles  developed  itself  under  the  Hapsburgs.  We  all 
remember  that  during  the  last  insurrection,  while  Prussia 
'Was  the  shirro  of  Russia,  from  her  guarded  frontiers 
•thrusting  back  the  poor  refugees  upon  the  knouts  and 
,  scaffolds  of  the  Czar,  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
Laiigiewics  no  worse  treatment  than  honourable  con¬ 
finement  till  the  crisis  was  past.  The  geneml  advance 
of  the  Slav  inte*rcst  in  the  Dual  Empire  has  carried  with 
it  immensely  enhanced  advantages  for  the  Polish 
'Countries.  Already  for  some  months  back,  Galicia  has 
lioen  erected  almost  into  a  State.  A  special  Ministry 
icpic^ents  her  interests  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  a 
/distinguished  Pole,  M.  Grocholski,  is  the  Minister.  Count 
Goluchovski,  another  Pole,  has  recently  been  appointed 
governor.  While  Prince  Bismarck  announces  that  Poles 
are  Germans — without,  however,  acknowledging  that 
tiermans  are  Frenchmen — Count  Hohenwarth  proposes 
that  the  affairs  of  Galicia  are  to  be  exclusively  managed 
by  the  Diet  of  Galicia.  While  Russian  intolerance  pro- 
.  scribes  the  old  tongue  of  Sobieski,  which  w  as  the  language 
of  knights  and  nobles  when  sheep-skinned  Russia  was  pay¬ 
ing  humble  tribute  to  the  Mongul,  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  ordained  that  throughout  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Austria  Polish  is  to  he  the  ruling  dialect,  and  this  so 
completely  that,  within  .three  years,  all  the  univ'ersities 
and  schools  of  Galicia  are  to  bo  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Poles.  Within  the  past  few  days,  as  a  consequence,  the 
'German  professors  at  the  University  of  Lemberg  have 
been  resigning  en  masse^  and  their  places  are  to  be  forth¬ 
with  filled  by  Polish  scholars.  Who  would  have  thought 
this  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ? 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  signs  which  they  see 
around  tlicm,  the  leaders  of  the  long-divided  race  are 
taking  steps  to  make  the  approaching  centenary  of  their 
sul^ugation  the  occasion  of  an  emphatic  display  of  the 
vitality  and  unity  which  still  subsists  in  spite  of  powerful 
enemiea  and  lukewarm  friends.  At  Lemberg,  during 
the  present  week,  six  hundred  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
ancient  Poland,  as  w'ell  from  the  provinces  guarded  by 
the  suspicious  discipline  of  Prussia  as  from  those  bowed 
beneath  the  iron  rule  of  Russia,  though  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  have  succeeded  in  making 


their  way.  out  of  Russian  territory,  have  assembled  as  a 
great  unofficial  House  of  Representatives,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  last  days  of  Polish  independence,  to  renew  the 
secular  protest,  and  to  make  ready  for  another  greater 
commemoration,  one  of  reprobation  as  well  as  remem¬ 
brance,  of  the  crowning  act  of  perfidy — the  Treaty  of 
Partition  itself.  A  German  paper  announces  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  strange  and  striking  Polish  custom  each  of  fifty- 
eight  deputies  from  Prussian  Poland  has  borne  to  Lem¬ 
berg  earth  from  the  particular  community  he  represents, 
to  form  the  foundation  of  a  mound  that  will  Ix)  a  tes¬ 
timony  and  a  pledge  of  the  inextinguishable  nationality 
of  the  ancient  Polish  stock.  The  Netie  Freie  Presse  of 
Vienna  adds  that  the  deputies  from  Prussian  Poland 
will  be  the  guests  of  M.  Smolka,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  of  Galicia  in  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the  Ministry 
of  Count  Hohenw'arth. 

The  extent  and  untiring  earnestness  of  the  Polish 
propaganda  is  instructively  exhibited  in  the  continual 
exhibitions  of  Polish  sentiment  in  districts  lying  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  circuit  of  Poland  proper.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  last  month,  for  instance,  the  district  of 
Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia  was  the  scene  of  an  imposing 
display  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  certain  portions  of  Silesia 
to  be  considered  to  belong  to  Poland.  A  people  that 
thinks  of  extending  its  dominion  can  hardly  feel  itself 
very  near  extinction. 

Little  less  significant  than  these  evidences  of  revival 
on  the  part  of  the  Poles  of  Austria,  is  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  Government,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled 
wealth  of  coercive  measures  which  it  has  showered  upon 
its  unhappy  subjects  or  captives,  to  produce  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  towards  the  Russification  of  its  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  partition.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  the 
Silesian  Gazette  relates  the  defeat  which  has  attended 
one  notable  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  Russian 
colonists  to  supplant  the  old  population  : — “  The  past  few 
weeks  witnessed  the  return  home  of  the  two  last 
husbandmen  of  all  those  who,  since  the  year  I8C2,  have 
been  induced  to  come  from  Russia  to  aid  in  the  Russifi¬ 
cation  of  the  province  of  Wilna.”  Wilna,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  especial  scene  of  the  atrocities  of 
General- Governor  Mouravieff  during  the  close  of  the 
last  Polish  insurrection.  “  The  unfortunate  idea,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  Silesian  Gazette,  “  of  expropriating  and  exiling 
the  Poles,  in  order  to  confer  their  estates  and  their 
country  on  Russians,  has  already  uselessly  cost  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg  more  than  five  million 
roubles.”  It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  Silesian 
Gazette  is  a  thoroughly  Prussian  journal. 

We  believe  that  these  facts,  w'hich  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  any  calculations 
which  omitted  to  makeallow'ance,  and  considerable  allow¬ 
ance,  for  the  possible  influence  of  the  Polish  question 
on  the  destinies  of  middle  and  eastern  Europe,  would  he 
very  little  deserving  of  trust.  The  weakness  of  the 
Poles  is  their  division.  It  is  a  division,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  •which  greatly  paralyses  their  strength. 
We  must  be  careful  to  recollect,  however,  that  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  purely  artificial,  however  terribly  severe.  Nation¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  ten  millions  of  Poles  who  are  politically 
split  up  into  bodies  of  two,  three,  and  five  millions  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  respectively,  are  emphati¬ 
cally  a  unit.  The  same  sympathies,  the  same  hopes,  are 
shared  in  common  by  all  the  members  of  the  race.  Ham 
necessity  has  produced  means  of  communication  calcu¬ 
lated  to  evade  even  the  brutal  search  of  the  mouchards 
of  St  Petersburg.  The  exceptional  favours  enjoyed  by 
Galicia  must  afford  a  point  of  support  of  the  most 
effective  character  to  the  national  sentiment.  It  ^  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  comparison  between  Austrian 
treatment  and  the  system  pursued  by  their  other  masters 
does  not  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  Austria.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  manifest  advantages  which,  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  Austria  might  draw  from  the  friendly  feelings 
she  has  so  assiduously  cultivated,  have,  again  and 
called  forth  the  animadversions  of  the  journals  ® 
less  indulgent  Powers.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  y 
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was,  a  few  years  back,  a  mere  geographical  expression,  slave-trade,  with  the  privilege  of  exporting  the  negroes 
«.nd  it  would  he  flying  in  the  face  of  incontestable  facts  to  Africa  when  they  were  too  infirm  to  be  of  anv 


to  assert  that  Poland  is  dead,  or  that  the  infamous  work 
of  the  partition  can  never  be  undone. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CUBA. 


further  use  to  their  masters.  This  scheme,  timidly 
broached,  was  too  much  for  Spain,  and  instead  an  Act 
of  Emancipation  was  passed.  This  Act  really  gives  a 
lease  of  twenty  years  to  slavery,  and  practically  shelves 
the  subject.  Long  before  it  could  take  effect,  it  would 

•  i’t  ^  ^  _  __ 


Recent  intelligence  has  arrived  from  Cuba,  by  New  either  1^  despised,  or  some  more  radical  change  would 
York,  to  the  effect  that  Quesada  and  Figueredo,  two  of  be  adopted  in  its  stead.  Even  this  moderate  instalment 
the  insurgents,  have  been  executed.  At  the  same  time  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  slaveholders,  and  for  months 
we  hear  of  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  law  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and,  notwith- 
regard  to  the  expedition  in  behalf  of  the  Cubans  recently  standing  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  consul,  no 
fitted  out  at  Venezuela.  Spain,  we  are  informed,  will  proclamation  was  issued.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
not  send  a  fleet  to  cruise  off*  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  but  the  Emancipation  Act  as  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no 
will  confine  herself  to  diplomatic  protests.  In  those  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  slaveholders  get  the  upper 
events  we  have  the  most  recent  manifestation  of  that  hand,  they  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  law  which 
misgovernment  of  colonies  for  which  Spain  has  long  they  hate  like  poison.  As  they  are  the  only  parties  in 
been  infamous.  First  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  the  island  upon  whom  Spain  can  rely,  it  is  obvious  that 
occupation,  Spain  had  acquired  a  magnificent  dominion  the  Spanish  interest  and  the  cause  of  slavery  are  bound 
in  America  that  far  surpassed  her  European  territory,  up  together. 

But,  from  the  outset,  the  Spaniards  displayed  such  vio-  The  interest  of  this  country  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  is 
lence  and  rapacity  as  showed  that  they  would  speedily  more  than  sentimental.  In  1818  the  British  Govern- 
run  through  the  greatest  colonial  inheritance  ever  belong-  ment  paid  Spain  400,000Z.  as  compensation  for  the 
ing  to  any  nation.  One  by  one  her  colonies  revolted,  losses  of  its  subjects  by  the  abolition  of  the  slav^e-trade. 
and  now,  for  the  past  three  years,  her  only  remaining  This  compact  has  notoriously  been  evaded  on  the 
great  colony  has  been  torn  by  civil  war,  which  the  Spanish  side.  If  it  had  been  faithfully  adhered  to, 
Spanish  authorities  are  powerless  to  suppress.  Upwards  slavery  would  by  this  time  have  died  a  natural  death, 
of  30,000  of  the  insurgents  have  perished  in  the  struggle,*  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  spite  of  British  cruisers, 


but  the  survivors  still  hold  out  against  all  the  troops  of 
Spain,  safe  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  their  native 
island.  The  slaveholders  in  the  island,  suppoi-ted  by 
an  army  of  Spanish  soldiers,  with  full  command  of  the 
sea,  have  been  unable  to  crush  their  opponents,  who 


considerable  numbers  of  negroes  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  landed  in  Cuba.  We  have,  therefore,  a  right, 
at  least,  to  the  performance  of  that  stipulation,  and  to 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  manumission  of  all 
those  slaves  and  their  descendants  whose  presence  in 


have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  with  scarcely  any  help  Cuba  is  in  violation  of  treaty-rights.  There  is  difficulty 
from  without,  and  sustained  by  the  sacredness  of  their  in  direct  intervention  ;  whatever  our  opinion  may  be  of 
cause.  Spanish  misgovernment,  our  Government  cannot  call 

The  government  of  Cuba  is  vested  in  a  Captain-  upon  it  to  give  up  its  own  colonies.  But  the  representa- 
General,  who  has  supreme  power,  civil  and  military,  and  tions  made  by  the  British  diplomatists  in  regard  to  the 
is  responsible  only  to  Spain.  The  native  Cubans  natu-  violation  by  Spain  of  the  treaty  of  1818  ought  to  be 
rally  enough  complain  that  they  should  be  forced  to  live  pushed  as  far  as  possible.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
under  an  arbitrary  despotism,  when  Spain  itself  changes  the  large  section  of  Spaniards  who  are  in  favour  of 
its  sovereign  according  to  its  humour.  They  assert  that  freedom  to  the  slaves  will  be  assisted  by  the  action  of 
the  public  offices  are  monopolised  by  Spaniards,  who  are  oiir  Government.  There  are  signs  that  the  patience  of 
more  anxious  to  amass  wealth  and  return  home  than  to  Spain  is  being  exhausted,  and  that  the  indomitable  per- 
do  justice  to  the  great  resources  of  the  island.  The  in-  severance  of  the  insurgents  will  win  its  reward.  To  us 
dictment  against  Spain,  in  short,  contains  all  the  charges  it  will  be  a  subject  of  great  rejoicing  when  the  native 
that  we  are  wont  to  hear  against  irresponsible  govern-  Cubans,  at  one  blow,  relieve  themselves  from  the  despo- 
ment.  The  consequence  has  been  incessant  attempts  at  tism  of  Spanish  officials,  and  the  blacks  from  tho 
revolution.  At  tho  time  the  other  Spanish  colonies  ac-  degrading  chains  of  slavery, 
quired  their  independence,  Cuba  tried,  but  in  vain,  to _ 


throw  off*  the  yoke.  In  1844  a  conspiracy  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  the  leaders  executed.  In  1848,  1850,  and 
1851  repeated  attempts  were  made  at  a  general  rising, 
but  they  proved  abortive.  For  a  time  the  Cubans 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  BABY-FARMING. 


The  report  which  has  just  been  presented  to  tho 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed 


directed  their  efforts  to  obtain  reforms  from  Spain,  but  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  de- 
they  were  disappointed,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  struction  of  the  lives  of  infants  put  out  to  nui*se  by 
1868,  the  banner  of  revolution  was  unfurled,  and  remains  their  parents,  although  it  is  comprised  within  an  unusually 
to  this  day  before  the  wind.  For  three  years  the  contest  small  number  of  pages,  contains,  nevertheless,  much 
has  raged,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  insurgents  will  valuable  and  important  information.  The  spirit  in  which 
be  able  to  hold  out  until  some  of  the  emancipated  colonies  the  Committee  approached  the  discharge  of  tho  duty 
of  Spain,  sickened  with  the  slaughter,  afford  substantial  imposed  upon  them  was  evidently  both  earnest  and 
drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  island.  eminently  practical,  and  tho  result  is  that  they  have 

The  revolution  has  been  complicated  with  another  produced  a  report  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  can  be 


^estion  more  directly  touching  our  sympathies.  Since 
the  10th  April,  1869,  the  insurgents  have  been  fighting 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  slaves.  They  have 
^rried  on  the  war  against  slavery  as  well  as  against 
bpain.  In  two  senses,  therefore,  is  it  a  battle  of 
reedom :  if  the  insurgents  succeed,  slavery  in  tho 


in  the  treatment  of  its  unsatisfactory  subject.  The 
Committee  have  appreciated  not  only  tho  peculiar 
character,  but  also  the  difficulties  of  the  matter  with 


which  they  had  to  deal,  and,  carefully  avoiding  all 
questions  lying  wide  of  the  principal  object  sought  to  be 


attained,  they  have  gone  directly  to  the  point,  and  have 


island  will  be  destroyed ;  if  they  are  vanquished,  confined  their  report  exclusively  to  the  question  before 
s  avery  will  be  perpetuated.  That  this  is  the  true  issue  them. 


w  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Spanish  ^t  the  very  commencement  of  their  report,  the  Com- 
.j®**^®*  Immediately  after  the  insurgents  proclaimed  mittee  are  careful  to  point  out  the  distinction  existing 
6  freedom  of  tho  slaves,  the  slaveholders,  who  are  between  two  classes  of  cases  which  came  before  them, 
^^PP®^d  by  Spain,  issued  a  scheme  for  what  they  and  which  are  very  likely  to  be  confounded  together,  the 
cd  Christianising  the  natives  of  Africa,  but  w'hich  first  class  comprising  cases  “  where  the  children  are  put 
Was  m  fact  a  barefaced  attempt  to  revive  the  African  for  hire  with  tho  deliberate  knowledge  that  they 

*  : - 7-  will  be  sure  to  die  very  quickly;”  and  the  second 

by  F  \v  By  Colonel  Maciag.  With  Introduction  ,  those  cases  “  where  the  children  are  bond 

Ftrrin'^on  strict  In  fhn  of  otliers.  either  in  tho 


fide  entrusted  to  tho  care  of  otliers,  either  in  tho 
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daytime  or  by  the  week,  that  the  mothers  may 
return  to,  and  be  enabled  to  carry  on,  their  usual 
employments.”  This  distinction  between  the  criminal 
and  the  non-criminal  class  of  cases  is  essential,  as  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  It  is 
with  the  first,  or  the  criminal,  class  of  cases  that  the 
report  principally  deals :  indeed,  it  is  to  the  horrible 
disclosures  made  in  one  of  the  most  notorions  offences 
of  this  sort  (the  case  of  Margaret  Waters),  that  the 
Committee  owed  their  appointment,  and  those  who 
remember  the  atrocities  which  were  then  brought  to  light 
•will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  above  mentioned.  Of  the  criminal  class  of 
cases,  by  far  the  larger  number  occurs,  the  report  states, 
either  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow^ 
and  Greenock.  In  the  manufacturing  districts^  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  carelessness,  and  not  crime, 
is  the  principal  cause  of  mortality  among  children  put 
out  to  nurse.  This  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  satisfactory,  in  one  sense  at  least,  to  find, 
especially  when  their  vast  and  dense  population 


mittee  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  but  some  of  them 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  their  investigation,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  dealt  with,  although  they  are  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  report.  The  most  important  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  that  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  with 
regard  to  the  seduction  of  very  young  girls  should  be 
extended  to  a  somewhat  later  age ;  that  the  affiliation 
of  illegitimate  children  on  their  putative  fathers  should 
be  permitted  before  birth  ;  that  greater  facilities  should 
be  given  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing  the  father’® 
liability  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  and  that 
that  liability  should  be  extended  in  amount;  that 
all  illegitimate  children  should  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  district  Poor-law  medical  officer;  that 
no  midwife  should  practise  unless  examined  and  re¬ 
gistered  ;  that  no  infant  or  very  young  person  should 
be  entered  in  a  burial  club,  or  become  the  subject  'of  life 
insurance.  The  Committee, while  avoiding  these  proposals,, 
make  the  four  following  recommendations — that  there 
should  be  a  compulsory  registration  of  all  births  and 
deaths  within  a  limited  period  after  the  occurrence  of 
those  events;  that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  private  houses  habitually  used  as  lying-in 
establishments  ;  that  there  should  be  a  registration  of 
persons  who  take  for  hire  two  or  more  infants  under  one 
year  of  age  to  nurse  for  a  longer  period  than  a  day,  but 
so  guarded  as  not  to  interfere  with  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  an  unobjectionable  character  ;  and  that  volun¬ 
tary  registration  should  be  encouraged  in  the  case  of 
nurses  who  arc  not  required  to  register  compulsorily. 
The  principal  materials  for  legislation  upon  the  subject 
are  now,  therefore,  ready  and  at  hand,  and  it  only 
remains  for  the  Government  and  for  Parliament  to  con¬ 
sider  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  order  that  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  from  amongst  us  the 
horrible  scandal  of  baby-farming.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  question  will  form  one  of  the 
earliest  measures  of  the  Government  next  session. 


especially  when  their  vast  and  dense  population  is  con¬ 
sidered,  that  these  districts  are  so  free  from  the  hideous 
traffic  in  the  life  of  infants  with  which  recent  disclosures 
have  made  us  only  too  familiar. 

The  description  of  the  way  in  which  this  traffic  is  car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is,  indeed, 
a  terrible  one,  and  shows  how  loathsome  is  the  plague  spot 
which  at  present  defiles  our  social  system,  and  consequently 
how  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  effective  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature.  “  Thereis,”  the  Committee  say, “in 
all  parts  of  London  a  large  number  of  private  houses,  used 
as  lying-in  establishments,  where  women  are  confined. 
When  the  infants  are  born,  some  few  of  them  may  be 
taken  away  by  their  mothers  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
*  adopted,*  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  owner  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  receives,  for  the  adoption,  a  block  sum  of 
money,  sometimes  as  little  as  5Z.,  sometimes  as  much  as 
50Z.  or  lOOZ.,  according  to  the  means  of  the  party  who 
goes  to  be  confined.  The  infant  is  then  removed  (gene¬ 
rally  immediately  after  birth)  to  the  worst  class  of  baby¬ 
farming  houses ;  under  an  arrangement  with  the  lying-in 
establishments,  by  which  the  owners  of  the  baby-farming 
houses  are  remunerated,  either  by  a  small  round  sum, 
which  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  child,  or  by  a  small  weekly  payment,  varying 
from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  Gd.,  which  is  to  cover  all  expenses. 
In  the  former  case,  there  is  obviously  every  inducement 
to  get  rid  of  the  child ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case, 
unless  the  mother  should  come  to  look  after  it  (which 
she  seldom  does),  improper  and  insufficient  food,  opiates, 
drugs,  crowded  rooms,  bad  air,  w  ant  of  cleanliness,  and 
wilful  neglect,  are  sure  to  be  followed,  in  a  few  months. 
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every  calamity  befalling  their  neighbours  is  an  excuse 
for  airing  their  crotchets.  If  you  stumble  in  an  untried 
oath  your  kind  neighbours  will  not  think  of  picking  you 
^  but  will  stand  by  and  solemnly  assure  you  that  they 
t5*d  should  have  taken  their  advice  on  it. 

They  are  the  people  who  are  always  very  wise  after  the  event. 
It  ia  however,  a  misfortune  for  them,  that  their  observa¬ 
tions  stamped  with  uniformity  and  dulness  do  not  always 
fit  the  events  to  which  they  are  applied.  If  an  accident 
happens  on  Sunday  to  those  who  neglect  the  church,  the 
pai«on  points,  with  quite  overpowering  solemnity,  to  this 
singular  manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure.  For 
children  this  may  be  all  very  well.  It  may  be  that  the 
infant  mind  cannot  grasp  remote  and  general  effects,  and 
must  be  taught  by  something  near  and  striking,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  teach  it  morals  by  fallacious 
arguments.  Plato  gravely  proposed  that  certain  fictions 
should  be  systematically  taught  to  children,  and  even  to 
older  people.  There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  of 
this  procedure,  that  the  children  may  detect  the  fallacy, 
and  discard  your  authority.  It  is  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  to  build  your  edifice  on  rotten  planks,  in  the  hope 
that,  at  a  future  time,  sound  ones  may  be  safely  inserted 
in  their  place  without  bringing  down  the  whole  structure. 
If  children  are  taught  to  refrain  from  bird-nesting,  not 
because  it  is  wrong  to  inflict  needless  and  gratuitous 
suffering  upon  the  lower  animals,  but  because  some  beast 
will  run  away  with  them,  some  day  they  will  discover 
the  illusory  nature  of  the  danger,  and  go  on  without 
scruple  or  remorse. 

It  is  singular  that  this  kind  of  moral  education, 
whose  efficacy  even  upon  children  may  be  doubted,  has 
recently  been  applied  to  their  seniors.  To  bo  sure,  the 
temptation  was  great.  A  lady  left  her  husband  and  put 
herself  “under  the  protection”  of  “a  friend;”  she 
seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of  fiery  liquors,  and,  in  a 
passion  or  in  drink,  she  stabbed  her  “  protector.”  We 
cannot  say  that  they  who  “  improved  ”  so  deplorable  an 
event  had  the  decency  to  wait  until  tho  facts  were 
ascertained;  they  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  woman  could  not  but  be  guilty.  Mr  Moon  was 
described  as  the  victim  of  unhallowed  passions,  and  his 
fate  was  held  up  as  the  natural  and  to-be-looked-for 
conclusion  of  his  amours.  The  moral  laws  had  been 
broken,  and  they  took  their  revenge  on  Mr  Moon.  If 
it  were  not  that  any  nonsense  will  pass  muster  when  a 
writer  mounts  the  high  moral  horse,  this  sort  of  twaddle 
would  be  unmercifully  chaffed.  Mr  Moon  was  a  flagrant 
sinner  in  taking  away  another  man’s  wife,  Mr  Moon 
met  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  that  very  woman, 
then  what  a  striking’ example  of  moral  retribution; — 
the  very  instrument  of  iniquity  being  employed  as  the 
arm  to  punish.  But  even  the  claimant  to  the  Tichbome 
estates  would  teach  them  sounder  logic.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  stupid  man,  but  he  could  enlighten 
those  writers  on  the  difference  between  post  hoc  and 
propter  Jioc^  and  would  tell  them  that  the  second  event 
occurred  after  the  first,  but  not  in  consequence  of  it. 
Could  those  writers  expect  any  man  of  sense  to  be 
moved  by  the  fear  of  meeting  Mr  Moon’s  fate  ?  There 
has  not  been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  any  case  of  the 
kind ;  so  that,  looking  at  the  question  according  to  the 
law  of  chances,  Mr  Moon’s  imitators  are  not  likely  to 
w  alarmed.  During  the  last  nine  years  three  wives 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  their 
husbands,  but,  during  the  same  period,  no  woman 
appears  to  have  murdered  her  paramour.  Yet  with  a 
consistent  disregard  of  logic,  the  papers  that  have 
s^ken  of  Mr  Moon’s  death  as  a  punishment  for  his 
tmnsgressions  never  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  up 
e  fate  of  those  three  unfortunate  husbands  as  a  w’arning 
0  young  men  on  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

*^^schief  of  this  childish  moralising  is  that  it 
withdraws  attention  from  the  real  and  solid  ground  of 
moral  distinctions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  tur¬ 
pi  ude  of  Mr  Moon’s  conduct,  it  was  consummated 
years  Ago  ;  it  was  not  greater,  it  was  much  less,  at  the 
ime  of  his  death  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Having 
on  woman  from  her  husband,  he  might  have  at 

ce  left  her  to  her  own  resources,  and  then  his  viilany 


would  have  been  greater,  and  his  life  would  have  been 
safe.  If  he  was  punished  for  being  a  sinner,  it  was  not 
for  being  a  greater  sinner  than  others,  but  for  being  less 
a  sinner.  The  offence  of  which  he  was  guilty  is  one  of 
every  degree  of  heinousness :  it  may  involve  about*  as 
much  baseness  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  displaying, 
or  it  may  differ  from  a  divorce  pronounced  by  Lord 
Penzance  in  nothing  but  its  being  informal.  Society 
and  the  law  recognise  the  right  of  a  husband,  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  of  a  wife  to  divorce ;  forms  are  prescribed 
in  which  the  right  can  bo  exercised.  We  do  not  dis¬ 
parage  the  value  of  these  forms,  and  those  who  neglect 
them  do  so  at  their  peril,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Mr  Moon’s  conduct  implied  anything  more  than 
doing  for  himself  what  the  law  would  have  done  for 
him.  It  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  blight  the  happiness  of  a  family,  but  for  aught  that 
appears  in  this  case  there  may  have  been  no  peace  to 
destroy  or  happiness  to  blight.  The  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  rests  firmly  on  the  necessities  and  convenience  of 
mankind,  and  is  not  strengthened  in  public  estimatioa 
by  holding  up  scarecrow  terrors  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  violate  it.  The  guilt  of  breaking  up  a  family 
is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  accidents  that 
may  subsequently  befall  the  offender.  Nobody  will  ever 
be  restrained  from  gratifying  his  passions  at  the  expense 
of  marriage  by  the  prospect  of  evils  which  he  has  not 
less  chance  of  suffering  in  marriage  than  out  of  it. 
Marriage  is  a  beneficial  institution,  although  husbands 
are  occasionally  murdered  by  their  wives,  and  wives 
often  murdered  by  their  husbands ;  illegitimate  con¬ 
nections  are  not  sanctified  by  the  smaller  number  of 
catastrophes  that  may  attend  them. 

In  turning  away  from  the  clap-trap  morality  that  we 
have  held  up  to  reprobation,  it  is  instructive  to  go  to  tho 
annals  of  crime  and  observe,  if  possible,  what  are  tho 
real  causes  of  murders.  During  the  last  nine  years, 
about  200  convictions  for  murder  have  taken  place,  and 
the  judicial  statistics  give  particulars  of  each  crime, 
with,  when  possible,  the  motive  of  the  murder.  We 
can,  therefore,  in  a  rough  way,  ascertain  the  general 
causes  of  murder.  The  most  striking  fact  is  the  small 
number  of  murders  where  avarice  or  robbery  is  the 
motive.  Only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  murders  are 
attributed  to  this  cause.  If  we  add  5  or  6  per  cent., 
where  the  victims  of  foul  outrage  have  been  murdered 
to  conceal  the  crime,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  17  per  cent, 
committed  from  gross,  selfish,  criminal  calculation. 
Curiously  enough,  in  less  than  one  out  of  five  murders 
is  the  victim  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  greed  or  lust 
of  the  murderer. 

The  greatest  number  of  a  single  class  is  infanticide. 
There  are,  however,  very  good  reasons  why  this  class  is 
not  of  much  importance.  There  was  before  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Bill  to  remove  infanticide,  in  certain 
cases,  from  the  list  of  murder ;  and  such  a  proposal  is 
so  completely  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  moral 
sentiments  that  it  will  soon  be  accepted.  In  fact,  infan¬ 
ticide  is  called  “  murder  ”  by  a  legal  fiction,  for  tho 
essence  of  murder  is  punishment  by  death,  and  that 
punishment  has  not  been  inflicted  for  years  in  the  case 
where  women  have  destroyed  their  infant  offspring. 
Child-murders  are  about  IG  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  murders. 

The  other  cases  of  murder  fall  into  three  divisions, 
and  we  shall  briefly  dispose  of  them,  beginning  with  the 
least  numerous.  About  10  per  cent,  are  murders  of  officers, 
police,  gamekeepers,  or  persons  in  authority.  Soldiers, 
unfortunately,  have  no  easy  and  legal  means  of  redress 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  superiors,  and  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  not  far  wrong  in  considering  most  of  the  cases  as 
murder  committed  under  provocation.  The  murder  of 
policemen  is  often  a  technical  offence,  that  l^ing  con¬ 
sidered  murder  when  a  policeman  loses  his  life,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  manslaughter  if  another  person 
were  killed.  This  is,  of  course,  highly  proper  and 
necessary,  but  it  diminishes  the  moral  turpitude  of  tho 

murderer.  ,  , 

The  next  contributory  stream  is  quarrelling  and 

drunkenness.  This  gives  about  13  per  cent,  of  mur^ 
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ders.  Here  the  deliberate  intention  to  take  away  life 
is  absent,  and  in  other  countries  such  cases  would  be 
treated  as  murder  in  the  second  degree,  or  as  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  largest  class,  as  might  bo  expected, 
is  where  women  are  concerned.  There  is  an  old  saw 
that,  probe  a  crime  to  the  bottom,  and  you  will  find  a 
woman  either  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  the  mischief. 
But  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  if 
you  examine  a  crime,  you  will  find  a  woman  the  victim 
of  it ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  cases  of  murder  committed  by  husbands  against 
wives,  or  by  wives  against  husbands.  While  only 
three  wives  have,  during  the  last  nine  years,  been 
convicted  of  murdering  their  husbands,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-seven  husbands  have  been  convicted 
of  murdering  their  wives.  Wo  must  be  excused  in 
refusing  to  look  upon  this  melancholy  fact  as  a  per¬ 
manent  one.  That  of  the  total  murders  in  a  year, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  should  bo  committed  by  persons 
presumably  attached  to  each  other,  or,  at  all  events, 
supposed  to  love  and  cherish  each  other,  may  bo  a  fact 
discrediting  human  nature,  or,  perhaps,  only  our 
marriage  laws.  We  incline  to  think  the  latter.  It  may 
bo  almost  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  object  of 
those  murders  is  simply  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 
Society  ties  two  persons  together,  and  refuses  to  let 
them  separate  except  through  the  portals  of  death.  We 
cannot  therefore,  with  our  existing  laws,  affect  to  wonder 
at  the  persistent  recurrence  of  wife-murder.  If  the  law 
will  provide  persons  in  a  low  condition  of  life  with 
some  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  intolerable  partners 
than  a  brickbat  or  bludgeon,  by-and-by  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  brutal  navvy  would  prefer  the  legal  door 
of  escape. 

Closely  connected  with  murders  of  wives  is  the 
murder  of  sweethearts.  About  G  or  7  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  crop  of  murders  is  duo  to  jealousy.  This 
is  a  source  of  murder  that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  v  ly 
much  diminished.  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave,  and 
we  shall  always  have  persons  suffering  the  fate,  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  the  virtues,  of  Desdemona.  Such  crimes 
are  nearly  always  deliberate  and  premeditated,  and 
must  for  ever  remain  in  the  black  catalogue  of  murder. 
The  strength  of  the  motive  to  destroy,  so  far  from 
pleading  for  any  relaxation  of  the  penalty,  is  a  reason 
for  full  severity ;  the  very  violence  of  the  motive 
necessitates  a  strong  w’eight  to  counterpoise  it.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  the  per-centage  of  persons 
who  kill  women  with  whom  they  cohabit  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  slayers  of  sweethearts.  About  5  per  cent, 
of  the  murders  are  of  •women  by  men  with  whom 
they  have  cohabited,  while  there  is  no  example  of  a 
W’oman  being  convicted  of  murdering  the  man  with 
whom  she  cohabited.  Even  in  vicious  and  ill-regulated 
unions,  so  rare  is  it  for  a  woman  to  destroy  the  life 
that  is  her  torment. 

From  this  hurried  review  it  will  be  seen  that,  making 
every  allowance,  less  than  one-fourth  of  convicted  mur¬ 
derers  display  in  their  crimes  the  lowest  and  most 
hopeless  depravity.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  them  may 
be  characterised  as  wild  beasts  waging  war  with  society. 
Passions,  of  a  perfectly  respectable  kind,  becoming 
uncontrollable,  sudden  quarrels,  bouts  of  drinking,  hasty 
provocation,  account  for  the  mass  of  those  crimes.  But 
the  most  instructive  fact  is  that  about  26  percent,  of  the 
murders  arise  from  avoidable  or  unavoidable  defects  of 
the  law.  A  more  rational  marriage  law  and  cheaper 
justice  w'ould  spare  us  a  largo  number  of  the  brutal 
wife-murders.  The  sins  against  love,  real  or  imaginary, 
are  not  cognisable  by  law,  and  are  left  to  the  aw’ful 
tribunal  of  individual  revenge.  Here  the  law  must 
teach  the  stern  lesson,  that,  although  its  arm  may  be 
powerless  to  strike  the  offender,  yet  to  none  other 
belongs  the  prerogative  of  justice  and  punishment.  We 
see,  then,  that  murders  arise  not  accidentally  and  capri¬ 
ciously  to  point  morals  and  adorn  talcs,  but  in  conformity 
with  general  causes  whose  tendency  is  manifest ;  if  from 
unhallowed  passions,  not  because  they  are  unhallowed, 
but  because  they  are  passions ;  in  a  small  degree  only 
from  the  incurable  depravity  of  human  nature,  much 


more  from  circumstances  that  the  law  can  alter  and 
modify  :  but  if  everything  were  done  that  could  bo  done, 
a  sad  tale  would  tell  every  year  of  the  infirmity  of 
human  temper,  and  the  inability  of  human  will  to 
control  the  great  tempests  of  emotion. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  HATRED. 

Hatred,  real  downright  genuine  hatred,  is  far  less 
common  than  is  supposed,  and  is  far  more  potent.  We 
may  admit  without  difficulty  that  it  is  unchristian.  So 
are  a  number  of  other  sources  of  action  which  none  the 
less  play  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Ambition  is  not  exactly  a  Christian  virtue ;  nor 
is  that  love  of  wealth,  and  of  all  that  w'ealth  can  give  us, 
which  is  now  the  very  mainspring  of  the  western  world, 
anywhere  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament.  Hatred, 
however,  is  a  feeling  wffiich  is  held  in  somewhat 
unmerited  disrepute.  Not  being  a  common  fault,  it  is 
one  against  which  a  humdrum  moralist  can  inveigh  at 
his  leisure,  and  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  w  ill  not  wound 
the  consciences  of  his  audience.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  sin  of  hatred — (for  hatred  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins) — is  put  up  and  shot  at  week  after  week 
in  prize-essay  fashion,  and  is  analysed  by  weak-minded 
and  charitable  young  gentlemen,  who  are  as  incapable  of 
understanding  as  of  entertaining  it.  Hence,  to  a  great 
extent,  its  diabolical  nature  has  been  over-insisted  upon,^ 
while  its  natural  history  has  been  neglected. 

Of  a  genuine  hatred  a  weak  nature  is  incapable.  It 
is  noteworthy,  for  instance,  that  our  modern  novel- 
w'riters  never  attempt  to  offer  us  a  study  of  revenge,  or, 
if  they  do  attempt  it,  break  dowm  hideously.  The  hero 
who  crushes  up  a  silver  goblet  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  or  who  swaggers  vastly  over  the  fact  that  he 
never  forgives,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  hia 
family  never  to  forgive,  is  about  as  near  to  a  true  type 
of  hatred  as  is  the  strong  man  in  a  travelling  circus  to 
the  Farnese  Hercules.  Such  heroes  have  far  too  much 
splutter  about  them  to  be  true  and  genuine  haters. 
Hatred  has  nothing  explosive  in  it,  and  never  degenerates 
into  fussiness.  Women,  for  instance,  and  self  important 
little  men,  can  be  as  spiteful  as  need  be,  and  can  indulge 
in  very  mean  little  pieces  of  revenge.  But  of  an  intense 
concentrated  hatred  they  are  as  incapable  as  is  a  band- 
box  of  carrying  aqua  fortis.  Aristotle  somewhere  tells  us 
that  anger  is  not  easily  contained,  and  that,  with  nine 
persons  out  of  ten,  it  comes  to  a  head  and  bursts,  like 
an  evil  humour,  leaving  the  patient  considerably  relieved. 
These  kind  of  people  are  common  enough,  and  the  comic 
element  in  their  spitefulness  is,  for  those  who  find  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  smallnesses  of  human  nature,  often  very 
amusing.  Hatred,  however,  is  never  comical.  When 
w’e  come  across  it — which  is  seldom — w'e  may  fear  it, 
and  we  may  dislike  it.  But  we  can  no  more  laugh  at  it 
than  at  a  volcano,  or  a  waterspout ;  and  our  natural 
instincts  of  self-preservation  suggest  that  we  should 
give  it  a  wide  berth.  It  is,  indeed,  never  aroused  except 
by  a  really  great  injury  ;  and  to  a  great  injury  a  small 
mind  is  apt  to  be  comparatively  insensible.  The  degree 
of  a  w’rong  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  our  scheme  of  life ;  and  a  man  who  has  no 
particular  scheme  of  life  to  which  he  attaches  any 
especial  importance,  is  not  likely  to  feel  very  keenly 
w  ronged  w  hen  another  man  crosses  his  path,  and  breaka 
up  such  few  plans  as  he  may  have.  Not  one  man  in  a 
dozen  has  any  conception  of  a  real  scheme  of  life,  or 
entertains  any  but  the  most  moderate  and  humble  pro¬ 
jects,  with  which  no  one  either  cares  or  attempts  to 
interfere.  It  is  only  w'hen  a  man  has  had  a  real  purpose 
in  life  to  w’hich  he  has  steadily  bent  himself,  and  finds  it 
intentionally  Ihw'arted,  when  a  wrong  has  been  done 
to  him  W’hich  is  almost,  or,  it  may  be,  absolutely  irre¬ 
parable,  that  he  feels  what  hatred  is, — a  feeling  w'hich  is 
nowhere  better  set  out  than  in  Byron,  w’ho  knew  the 
darker  side  of  life  well  enough. 

And,  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour. 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 
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.  Hatred  finds  its  expression  or  fulfilment  in  revenge ;  respects,  but  whom  nobody  hates,  so  lonff  a  re- 
and  a  revenge  is  worth  very  little  unless  it  be  complete,  volution — whatever  the  Da/hj  News  may  think — is  far 
A  complete  revenge,  even  if  the  opportunity  for  it  comes  enough  off.  It  was  personal  dislike  for  certain  prominent 
at  all— which  it  very  seldom  does— is  obviously  a  matter  Adullamites  that  really  provoked  the  riots  of  1867.  And 
of  time.  And  hence  we  see  of  hatred  that  it  is  a  veir  it  would  be  a  curious,  although  an  impertinent,  question 
permanent  as  well  as  a  very  intense  passion.  Strength  to  ask  how  far  there  is  any  secret  history  of  the  impla- 
of  character  may  be,  of  course,  either  for  good  or  for  bad.  cable  attitude  adopted  by  the  great  Chancellor  towards 
But  it  requires  great  strength  of  character  and  great  Austria  and  Frankfort. 

power  of  self-control  to  treasure  up  a  wrong  year  after  In  private  life  hatred  is  very  rare.  Great  wronjrs  arc 
year,  and  to  wait  patiently  until  the  exact  moment  comes  seldom  inflicted  upon  men  who  are  fully  alive  to  them 
for  wiping  it  out,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  it  may  and,  even  when  such  a  thing  happens,  the  hatred  is 
possibly  never  come  at  all.  To  play  a  waiting  game  cherished,  but  has  no  chance  of  showino-  itself.  Few 
well  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  play  a  losing  game.  And  men  hate  any  one  as  keenly  as  Shelley  hated  I^ord 
the  man  who  can  play  either  well  may  not  be  an  amiable  Eldon  ;  and  yet  Shelley’s  nature  was  too  finely  strunc-  for 
man,  or  even  a  good  man,  but  certainly  needs  only  hatred  ever  to  be  with  him  more  than  a  sentiment*’  It 
opportunity,  or,  which  is  the  practical  equivalent  of  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  so  few  of  us  should  be 
opportunity,  length  of  time,  to  be  a  great  man.  ^  A  capable  of  hatred  at  all,  that  so  few  should  have  occa- 
moment  of  chance  may  effect  for  us  a  combination  which  sion  for  it,  and  that  so  very  few  should  be  able  to 
it  would  take  years  of  patient  labour  to  bring  about,  gratify  it. 

But  for  each  a  moment  we  must  wait  yep  patiently  ^  jeee  of  natural  history  moral  criticisms 

And  thus  hatred  being  a  settled  determination  to  exact  ^re  out  of  place.  It  is  true  beyond  all  doubt  that,  to 
the  full  reveuge  for  a  groat  wrong,  has  about  it  a  some-  overcome  our  wrath,  is  a  greater  achievement  than  to 
thing  very  terrible.  It  is,  to  a  great  abstract  jj.  jg  gjgj,  freqnent. 

v'«-ir»ArHr»nnl.  I  he  man  WHO  IS  Tiosses.sed  bv  it  heenmes  *1.  _•  _ i  n  n  ^ 


and  impersonal.  The  man  who  is  possessed  by  it  becomes 
more  or  less  insensible  to  all  ordinary  motives,  and 
is  so  far  superhuman  or  inhuman.  And  hence,  too,  it 
is  that  to  those  w  ho  have  never  felt  hatred,  or  who  are 
incapable  of  feeling  it,  it  bas  about  it  a  weird  character, 
and  awakens  a  chilly  feeling,  half  of  fear  and  half  of 
dislike. 


But  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice  that  a  keen  and 
determined  hater  almost  always  has  in  him  a  tingo 
of  Semitic  blood.  It  is  only  in  the  East  that  the  duty 
of  the  Thar  descends  from  father  to  son  ;  that  David 
makes  Solomon  swear  that  the  hoar  head  of  Joab  shall 
not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  and  that  Solomon 
religiously  keeps  his  oath.  "SVith  us  civilisation  has 


It  is  easy  enough,  then,  to  distinguish  hatred  from  its  brought  the  high  moral  truth  that  it  is  no  part  of  n  son’s 
spurious  forms.  Spitefulness  consists  in  taking  little  duty  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  father,  and  Orestes 
revenges  for  little  injuries.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  little  has,  in  consequence,  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  Erimyes, 
hatred  of  a  little  mind  ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  interest  This,  perhaps,  is  why  it  suits  us  to  argue  ourselves  into 
Mr  Darwin  to  observe  that  monkeys  can  be,  and  often  a  belief  in  Hamlet’s  insanity.  When  the  son  regards 
are,  excessively  spiteful,  exactly  as  children  are  more  his  own  wrongs  with  complacency,  and  his  own  enemies 
spiteful  than  women,  and  women,  as  a  rule,  than  men.  with  charity,  then  Astraeia  will  return.  Until  then,  we 
Worse  than  spitefulness,  because  more  inhuman,  is  ma-  must  content  ourselves  with  such  charity  as  that  of  the 
lignity,  which  may,  in  a  sense,  be  described  as  the  hatred  Earl  of  Crabs,  who  never  injured  even  his  biggest  enemy 
of  a  bad  man,  for  those  whose  superiority  to  himself  unless  he  was  perfectly  sure  of  getting  something  by  it. 
is  brooded  over  by  him  until  he  hatches  it  into  a  wrong. 

Of  malignity  pure  and  simple  lago  is  probably  the  only 

type  ;  and  to  see  wherein  it  differs  from  hatred  we  need  democratic  Workmen  in  OEEMANT.-On  the  I2tli 

only  compare  lago  With  Shylock.  Shylock  s  wrongs  are  -  ...  .  a*  «  td  i.t  i 

^ 1  L  j-i.-  ^  Ui.r  11,^  r  u  of  this  month  a  great  meeting  of  Kepublican  work- 

genuine,  at  least,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  how  tar  he  .  i  mu  ^  a 

teves  to  he  cut  off  from  all  our  sympathy,  or  how  far  "•  commencement  el 

ear  estimate  of  him  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  proceedings  was  marked  by  some  slight  pecuhantws 

revenge  has  about  it  too  much  of  the  shambles,  and  that  ‘‘y P“‘‘“  ““  uT 

his  e.?ultation  is  a  little  too  noisy.  Hatred  in  its  least  Intjie  Amt  place,  it  was  not.aed  to  the  meeting  t^t  ^ 
objectionable  shape  is  too  abstract  a  passion  to  be  ve.7  tt®  Commune  of  Pans  was  not  to  be  introduced 

cruel  i  and  there  is,  after  all,  a  great  distinction  between  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  speaker.  In  the  second  place, 
the  cruelty  which  delights  ik  the  iiiHiction  of  pain,  and  forbidden  to  hoist  or  other^se  feplay  any  &g  or 

the  cruelty  which  deSes  mercy.  Our  English  soldiers  ‘ 

did  their  bloody  work  very  zealously  in  India  and  very  ^ad  odour  with  the  German  authorities,  whether  m  the 
thoroughly  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  deliberately  French  infantry  inexpressibles,  or  German  demo- 

tortured,  as  Damiens  was  tortured,  or— however  much  cratic  banners.  It  was  permitted,  however  to  have  the 
they  may  have  revelled  in  killing-cared  to  dwell  upon  A®18  for  the  speakers  covered  with  the  objectionable  hw. 
pain,  or  After  making  these  nice  distinctions,  which  must  retlect 

Aristotle  is  never  weary  of  warning  tyrants  that  they  credit  on  the  political  esthetics  of  the  Dresden 

must  above  all  things  avoid  being  hated,  and  must  keep  de  mile,  the  meeting  was  allowed  to  transact  its 

their  hands  off  the  wives  and  the  property  of  their  business  without  interroption.  Herr  Bebel  was  chosen 
subjects.  Machiavelli  has  much  the  same  lesson  to  teach,  chairman.  Herr  Bebel,  it  will  be  rememtered,  is  the 
and,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beseeches  us  never  to  ^dical  deputy  whose  recent  declaration  in  the  Eeichstag, 
injure  an  enemy  unless  the  injury  be  such  as  to  put  ‘iruf  fi*®  principles  involved  m  the  Commune  would 
revenge  out  of  his  power,  and  to  leave  his  hatred  sumve  the  fall  of  Pans  caused  such  commotion  and 
impotent.  Both  Aristotle  and  Machiavelli  knew  what  affliction  among  the  exc^lent  Junkers  who  cry 
the  gentlemen  who  nowadays  write  revolutionary  leading  whenever  Prince  Bismarck  tal  ®.  s  as 

articles  do  not  know,  that  a  revolution  always  has  in  it  accounts  which  have  yet  reached  us  exten  ,  wo 
elements  of  personal  hatred.  And  when  a  few  keen  portant  resolutions  have,  up  to  the  present, 


haters  league  with  a  few  fiercely  abstract  thinkers,  w'hen 
the  man  who  holds  that  evbaifjLovia  is  iaoTris  leagues 
With  the  man  whose  sister  Pisistratus  has  insulted,  and 
whose  father  he  has  stabbed,  then  it  is  that  stormy 
P  es  are  at  hand  for  the  Pisistratidae.  The  story  of 
Barmodius  and  Aristogiton  is  not  exactly  nice  reading. 
Bat  it  is  the  type  of  all  revolutions.  At  the  bottom  of 
enianism  lies  personal  hatred  towards  this  or  that 
landlord.  And  as  long  as  the  Houses  of 
^rds  and  Commons  aro  filled  with  commonplace, 
ecorous,  middle-aged  men,  whom  hardly  anybody 


attention  of  the  assemblage.  The  first  aims  at  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  frightful  custom  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours 
of  daily  labour  which  exists  in  so  many  trades  in  Oermany, 
It  is  proposed  that,  instead  of  this  slavery,  a  uniform 
working  day  of  ten  hours  should  bo  established  by  law» 
The  second  resolution  pleads  for  direct  and  univewl 
suffrage  in  the  election  of  municipal  authorities.  ^Thc 
social  democrats  attach  great  weight  to  municipal  elections^ 
since  they  consider  that  if  the  commune  or  municipality 
were  properly  managed,  there  would  be  less  room  for  that 
over-centralisation  against  which  they  protest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  tlie  Stock  Exchange  has  been  checked  by 
the  limited  attendance  of  members  and  by  the  half* 
monthly  settlement  of  the  account,  which  commenced  on 
Monday  and  was  completed  on  Wednesday ;  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  all  descriptions  of  securities  was  upward,  with  the 
exception  of  Consols,  which  remain  at  the  price  quoted  last 
week,  viz.,  93^  to  93f^.  The  rise  has  again  been  princi¬ 
pally  in  Home  Eailways,  which  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fine  weather  and  by  the  favourable  traffic  returns,  although 
many  speculators  for  the  rise  have  sold  to  realise  profits  pre¬ 
paratory  to  leaving  town.  The  Bank  Directors  have  not 
made  any  change  in  the  rate,  and,  although  there  is  still  a 
fair  inquiry  for  accommodation  in  the  general  discount 
market,  the  rates  are  only  If  to  1}  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  remained  steady.  A  fractional 
rise  occurred  on  Monday,  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  Corn 
Market  having  been  lost  during  the  week. 

English  Eailways  have  shown  a  further  rise,  the  prices 
being  considerably  in  advance  of  recent  quotations.  In 
this  market  more  animation  exists  than  has  been  known 
for  a  very  long  time.  Great  Eastern  have  risen  ;  Great 
Western,  \\  ;  Great  Northern  (A),  2  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  3  9  ;  North-Eastern,  ;  Sheffield,  3| ;  and  South- 
Eastern,  3. 

In  Foreign  Stocks,  although  transactions  have  been  on  a 
limited  scale,  the  operations  have  been  characterised  by 
exceptional  buoyancy,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Turkish  show¬ 
ing  the  principal  improvement. 

The  Market  for  Telegraph  Shares  has  been  dull,  the 
fluctuations  being  chiefly  in  Anglo -Mediterranean  ;  Con¬ 
structions  ;  and  Australian. 

Subscriptions  have  been  invited  by  Messrs  Field,  Wood, 
and  Haynes  for  48,000?.  5  per  cent,  first  debenture  stock 
of  the  Worcester,  Bromyard,  and  Leominster  Railway, 
which  is  to  be  worked  under  agreement  with  the  Great 
Western  Company. 

The  prospectus  announcing  the  terms  for  the  disposal 
of  75,000,000  dollars  of  New  Five  per  Cent.  United 
States  Funding  Loan  has  been  issued,  and  applications  for 
the  Bonds  will  be  received  on  Tuesday  next,  the  22nd  inst., 
by  Messrs  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  and  Co.  These  Bonds 
may  be  obtained  either  in  exchange  for  Five-Twenty  Bonds 
or  for  cash.  These  new  Bonds  will  have  the  advantage 
over  all  existing  loans,  that  the  dividends  will  be  pay¬ 
able  quarterly,  and  the  principal  cannot  be  paid  oflf  for 
ten  years,  while,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and 
trustees  in  particular,  they  can.be  registered  in  London, 
and  the  dividends  will  be  forwarded  by  post  in  the  same 
way  as  on  Consols.  The  lists  will  be  closed  on  or  before 
Thursday,  the  24th  inst. 

At  the  half-yearly  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  held  on 
Thursday,  the  report  presented  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  dividend  declared  on  the  Arbitration  Preference 
Stock  of  J  per  cent.  At  the  *  special  meeting  held,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  approving  of  the  agreement  made 
between  the  Kent  Coast  Company  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 

Consols,  93|  to  93f . 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92^  to  93;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  831  to  83} ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cent.,  1868,  79}  to  791;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  75}  to 
76}  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98}  to  99};  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 
59}  to  59^  ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  92}  to  93}  ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  32j  to  32}  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  45|  to  45}  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  62]  to  62^  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
66}  to  57.  ^  j  . 

English  Railway  Shares. — Brighton,  65  to  65} ;  Caledonian, 
103}  to  103| ;  Great  Eastern,  43}  to  43} ;  Great  Western,  99} 
to  100};  Great  jNorthern,  A,  154}  to  155;  London  and  North- 
Western,  143}  to  1441;  Metropolitan,  82}  to  83; 

135}  to  135};  North-Eastern  Consols,  172  to  172};  SheflSeld, 
63}  to  63}  ;  and  South-Eastern,  93}  to  93}. 


FOUNDATION  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,— Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  through  the  columns 
•of  the  Examiner  whether  the  authorities  of  Eton  and 
Winchester  Colleges  have  adhered  this  year  to  an  established 
custom  in  holding  the  examinations  for  the  election  at  the 
.same  date,  and  whether  such  is  to  be  the  rule  hereafter. 
The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  iS  obvious.  Parents 
desirous  of  obtaining  for  their  sons  the  benefit  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  wealthy  foundations  would,  in  this  case,  have 
to  choose  betwTcn  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  examinations, 
and  risk  all  on  the  single  venture. 

I  trust  that  the  head-masters  of  these  magnificent  endow¬ 
ments  will  not  consider  it  necessary,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  dispo.sition  of  the  examinations  as  to  time,  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  to  what  is  surely  mistaken 
amour  propre.  No  one  practically  acquainted  with  education 
will  maintain  that  it  is  possible  by  a  short  examination  on 
paper,  unsupplemented  oy  vivd  voce^  to  select  with  infallible 
certitude,  out  of  seventy  or  eighty  little  boys  of  from  nine  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  the  most  deserving  in  talent  and 
proficiency,  and  even  supposing  it  were,  there  w'ould  still 
remain  a  fair  chance  that  some  among  the  rejected  in  the  one 
e.xarnination  might  be  equal  in  merit,  if  not  superior,  at  all 
events  to  the  “  tail  ”  of  the  other. 

The  eri’oneous  impression  is  very  commonly  entertained 
that  these  elections  are  open  to  all  British  subjects.  But  not 
only  is  eligibility  limited  by  the  impertinent  proviso  that 
every  candidate  must  produce  his  baj)ti.smal  certificate,  and 
evidence  of  legitimacy,  but  by  the  expense  of  attending  the 
exjiinination,  which  must  deter  many  parents  from  sending 
their  .sons  to  compete,  and  those  too  precisely  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  ought  to  form  a  recommendation  rather  than  a 
dis((ualification  for  candidature. 

1  he  public  interest  will  never  be  adequately  consulted  in 
the  management  of  these  elections,  or  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  them,  until  the  matter  is  taken  up  in  real 
earnest  by  the  Loudon  press.  This,  I  fear,  it  i-s  hopeless  to 
expect  so  long  as  the  status  quo  suits  admirably  the  wealthy, 
w  hilst  the  poorer  class  have  neither  the  interest  in,  nor  the 
knowledge  of,  the  educational  topics,  nor  the  courage  to 
complain  ;  but  it  may  yet  defend  us  by  a  timely  protest 
from  the  further  narrowing  of  the  field  of  selection  with 
which  simulhineity  of  examination  in  its  present  form 
threatens  us.  I  am,  «&c.,  Parf.ns. 

THE  LOBDS  AND  THE  BALLOT. 

.Sir, — The  recent  vote  of  censure,  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
h.armlessness,  having  been  treated  with  supreme  contempt, 
“  my  lords,”  who  live  in  the  land  of  delusions,  hav^e  flattered 
themselves  that  it  has  met  with  approval.  They  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  emboldened  to  pass,  when  the  Biillot  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  from  a  state  of  fussy  to  oue  of  mischie¬ 
vous  activity.  How  much  longer  is  it  to  be  borne  with,  that 
a  ( Chamber  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  who  are  not 
there  by  reason  of  any  merit  or  ability  of  their  own,  should 
thw'art  the  will  of  the  people,  and  w'aste  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  hardest-worked  assemblage 
in  the  world?  “My  lords”  hate  secret  voting,  bectiuse 
thereby  an  end  will  be  put  to  territorial  and  other  undue 
iufluonct^s  to  which,  in  common  with  others,  they  have  so 
much  resorted.  Fearing  to  avow  the  cause  of  their  dislike  to 
the  Ballot,  they  have  urged  the  idle  plea  of  w’aut  of  time. 
What  stronger  reason  can  there  be  for  dispensing  with  a 
U  gi.slative  assemblage  than  its  refusiil  to  do  the  w'ork  assigned 
to  it  ?  “  My  lords,”  in  truth,  have  been  guilty  of  a  strike — 

a  hateful  crime,  in  their  eyes,  when  committed  by  any  other 
order.  A  lock-out  is  the  usual  remedy  for  such  an  offence. 
Why  should  it  not  be  adopted  in  this  case  ?  Then  we  shall 
not  again  see  the  bard  work  of  the  Commons  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  after  seventy  divisions,  rendered 
for  a  time  of  no  effect,  and  the  measure  upon  which  so  much 
time  and  labour  have  been  spent  promising  to  block  the  w’ay 
in  the  coming  session.  I  am,  &c.,  M.A.,  Oxford. 


INDEX  OF  PAELIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill, — The  Lords’  Amendments  were  agreed  to 
hy  the  (Ammons  on  August  15.  The  Royal  Assent  was  given 
on  August  17. 

Customs  and  luland  Revenue  Bill,— Passed  out  of  Committee  in 
the  Commons  on  August  15,  read  a  third  time  on  August  16. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  Licenses  Suspension  Bill, — Read  a  third 
time  in  the  Lords  on  August  11.  The  Royal  Assent  was  given 
on  August  17. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  Bill,— Read  a  third  time  in 
the  Commons  on  August  16. 

Prison  Ministers  Bill, — Withdrawn  on  August  15. 

Sunday  Observance  Prosecutions  Bill,— Read  a  third  time  in  the 
I.ords  on  August  11.  The  Royal  Assent  was  given  on  August  17. 

Vaccination  Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill, — Read  a  third  time  in  the 
Commons  on  August  15. 
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M.  TAINE  ON  INTELLIGENCE. 


On  Intelligence.  By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  T.  D.  Haye.  Part  I.  L.  Reeve  and  Co. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
that  France  has  given  for  a  long  time  to  the  inductive 
study  of  mind.  The  fate  of  mental  science  in  France  has 
been  singular.  The  psychology  of  Locke  found  there 
some  of  its  most  luminous  expounders  and  extreme  advo¬ 
cates.  In  fact,  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  imported  from  England.  But  in  later  times 
such  philosophy  as  then  existed  echoed  the  notes  of 
alarm  uttered  by  the  Scotch  philosopher,  Reid,  at  the  meta¬ 
physical  development  of  Locke’s  principles  in  the  hands  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  Victor  Cousin,  a  philosopher,  but 
much  more  a  rhetorician,  declaimed  with  every  variety  of 
injurious  repetition  against  the  irreligious  and  materialistic 
tendency  of  Locke.  Jouffery  and  Maine  de  Birau  pulled 
with  the  same  current,  and  the  name  of  Locke  ceased 
almost  to  have  any  disciples.  In  this  country,  however,  the 
temporary  predominance  of  Reid  and  the  other  alarmists 
has  passed  away ;  the  good  sound  method  so  strikingly 
adhered  to  by  Locke  has,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  James  Mill, 
of  his  illustrious  son,  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Professor 
Bain,  placed  the  science  of  mind  in  a  very  advanced 
position.  This  brilliant  revival  of  the  old  English  philo¬ 
sophy  has,  without  waiting  any  long  time,  found  in 
France  a  remarkably  able  exponent,  whose  literary  skill 
ensures  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  put  the 
restored  philosophy  of  Locke  before  the  French  student  in 
the  most  attractive  shape.  What  Cousin’s  rhetoric  did 
for  the  d  priori  school,  M.  Taine’s  clear  and  perspicuous 
style  will  more  than  do  for  Locke’s. 

His  work  on  *  Intelligence  ’  goes  over  the  ground  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Bain  in  a  work  with  which  every 
student  of  psychology  is  now  familiar,  ‘  The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect.'  Part  I.  gives  us  ideas,”  images,”  “sensa¬ 
tions,”  and  a  concluding  division  on  the  physical  conditions 
of  mental  events.  The  “  intellect  ”  is  discussed  in  Part  II. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  altogether  different  from 
that  adopted  by  Professor  Bain  in  dealing  with  the  same 
topics.  Professor  Bain  begins  with  the  elementary  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  classifies  them  according  to  their  obvious  charac¬ 
ters  as  presented  to  consciousness.  We  are  thus  led  to 
distinguish  sensations  from  muscular  feelings  and  percep¬ 
tions,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of 
sensations.  Before  going  on  to  the  “  intellect,”  Professor 
Bain  disposes  of  the  “instincts,”  “reflex  actions,”  and 
generally  all  the  primitive  and  irreducible  facts  of  mini. 
Under  the  head  of  “  Intellect  ”  we  trace  the  gradual  elabo¬ 
ration  of  those  crude  sensations  into  the  highest  products 
of  thought.  This  method  has  for  one  recommendation 
that  it  is  exhaustive ;  it  proceeds  from  the  simple  and  ele¬ 
mentary  to  the  complex  ;  and  follows  the  natural  arrange- 
naent  of  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  mind.  M.  Taine 
follows  a  different,  and  in  its  way  highly  instructive,  method. 
He  seems  to  wish  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  our 
intellectual  nature,  but  to  explain  and  elucidate  some  of 
the  many  interesting  problems  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
He  takes  up  questions  in  which  interest  is  easily  excited, 
and  he  leads  his  readers  by  sure  and  rapid  steps  to  their 
solution.  What  is  an  idea  ?  What  is  the  part  pla3’ed  by 
language  in  regard  to  thought  ?  What  is  an  image  ?  What 
a  wnsation  ?  and,  above  all,  what  is  the  nature  of  mind, 
and  its  connection  with  body, — a  problem  of  inexhaustible 
interest  and  by  many  believed  to  be  insoluble  ? 

The  answers  given  by  M.  Taine  to  those  questions  are 
Substantially  the  same  as  those  given  by  Mr  Mill  or  Pro- 
eswr  Bain ;  but,  in  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  understood 
0  deny  originality  to  the  illustrious  French  expositor.  If 
ne  had  nothing  more,  we  should  be  obliged  to  concede  at 
east  perfect  freshness,  as  well  as  the  greatest  charm,  in  the 

®  Bis  exposition.  He  arranges  his  material,  and  sets 
1  such  a  light  as  to  minimise  the  attention  necessary  to 
un  erstand  the  subject.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  better 
Illustrate  the  nature  of  general  terms  than  the  examples 
®  gives  of  the  meanings  put  upon  them  b^'  children.  They 


extend  the  ineaning  of  some  words,  and  narrow  that  of 
others  according  to  their  generalising  tendency  or  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  experience.  In  like  manner  M.  Taine 
has  collected  a  capital  series  of  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  images  as  revived  sensations ;  and  here  we  may  observe 
that  M.  Taine  s  translator  uses  the  word  “image”  in  a 
sense  wider  than  ordinary.  Strictly,  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  revived  sensations  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  extended  in  the 
work  before  us  to  the  revived  sensations  of  hearing,  smell, 
and  all  the  other  senses.  By  a  number  of  apt  and  well- 
chosen  examples,  M.  Taine  shows  that,  although  the 
common  difference  between  a  sensation  and  its  image  is  in 
vividness  or  intensity,  the  image  in  general  being  much  less 
vigorous,  yet  the  essential  distinction  is  that  the  image  is 
spontaneous,  and  not  excited  by  any  external  agent.  This 
proposition  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  hallucination,  in' 
which  the  vividness  of  an  image  or  series  of  images,  not 
counteracted  by  sensations,  leads  to  a  belief  in  their  reality 
as  objects.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  dreams.  M.  Taine 
has  done  well  in  drawing  many  of  his  illustrations  from 
abnormal  or  diseased  states  of  mind.  Just  as  physiology 
can  never  be  understood  without  pathology,  nor  pathology 
without  physiology,  so  the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of 
mind  ought  to  be  studied  together,  and  each  will  be  found 
to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  psychologist  is  to  classify  the 
sensations  and  ascertain  which  are  simple,  and  which  com¬ 
plex  and  derivative.  At  this  point  disease  comes  in,  and, 
cutting  off  some  nervous  centres  or  nervous  communica¬ 
tions,  leaving  others  intact,  enables  us  to  separate  different 
sensations  with  the  precision  of  experiment. 

One  other  great  recommendation  of  M.  Taine’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  his  constantly  keeping  in  view  the  physiological 
side  of  mental  facts.  Some  time  ago  it  was  the  fashion, 
with  a  certain  class  of  philosophers,  to  say  that  body  and 
mind  are  two  entities  of  such  different  and  even  opposite 
characters  that  neither  can  throw  the  least  light  on  the 
other.  Upon  this  point  we  may  rest  content  with  the 
statement  of  Professor  Tyndal,  quoted  by  M.  Taine :  “  I 
can  hardly  imagine  that  any  profound  scientific  thinker, 
who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  exists  who  would  not 
admit  the  extreme  probability  of  the  hypothesis,  that,  for 
every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether  in  the  domain  of 
sense,  or  of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  certain  definite 
molecular  condition  is  set  up  in  the  brain  ;  that  this  relation 
of  physics  to  consciousness  is  invariable,  so  that,  given 
the  state  of  the  brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  might  be  inferred ;  or,  given  the  thought  or  feeling, 
the  corresponding  state  of  the  brain  might  be  inferred.”  If 
this  be  so,  and,  in  numerous  cases,  this  connection  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  must  result  from  keeping  the  physical,  as  well  as  the 
mental,  series  constantly  in  view.  When  consciousness 
fails,  physiology  may  help  us ;  and,  when  physiology  is 
silent,  consciousness  may  reveal  to  us  what  we  desire  to 
know.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  is  still  in  a  backward  state  ;  but,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  it  has  already  thrown  great  light  on  some 
mental  operations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  Latour, 
Helmholtz,  and  Savart'  have  shown  that  a  musical  note, 
apparently  simple  and  irreducible,  is  really  a  product  of 
numerous  similar  sensations  combined  in  one  long  con¬ 
tinuous  sensation.’  In  like  manner,  the  iimhre  of  different 
instruments  has  been  explained.  We  may  just  add  the 
principle  arrived  at  by  M.  Taine  from  the  analysis  of  the 
sensations  of  sight :  “  The  first  is  that  two  successive 
sensations,  which,  singly,  are  insensible  to  consciousness, 
may,  when  combined,  form  a  total  sensation,  which  con¬ 
sciousness  perceives.  The  second  is  that  a  sensation,  inde¬ 
composable  by  consciousness,  and  apparently  simple,  is  a 
compound  of  successive  simultaneous  sensations  which  are 
themselves  highly  complex.  The  third  is  that  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind,  and  differing  only  in  the  magni¬ 
tude,  order,  and  number  of  their  elements,  appear  to  con¬ 
sciousness  as  irreducible  to  one  another,  and  as  possessed  of 
special  qualities  absolutely  different. 

In  this  extract  there  is  implied  the  doctrine  of  uncon¬ 
scious  impressions  first  introduced  by  Leibnitz.  sub¬ 

ject  is  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  by  Mr  Mill  in  his 
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*  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,*  and 
is  not  free  from  obscurity,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  conceiving  any  state  of  the  same  kind  as  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  just,  it  may  be,  ready  to  appear  in  consciousness, 
but  of  which,  as  it  is^  consciousness  is  not  cognizant.  A 
feeling,  a  thought,  a  sensation  seems  to  us  so  entirely  sui 
generis^  peculiar  and  not  comparable  with  other  pheno¬ 
mena,  that  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  a  feeling 
that  we  do  not  feel,  or  a  thought  that  we  do  not  think. 
And  yet  the  evidence  is  strong  for  the  existence  of  states 
produced  by  the  same  instrumentality  as  consciousness, 
and  having  the  same  effects  as  consciousness,  being,  in 
fact,  lower  or  less  intense  degrees  of  consciousness,  yet 
of  which  we  are  wholly  and  for  ever  unconscious.  M. 
.Taine  follows  Leibnitz  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  in 
recognising  unconscious  states ;  but  he  differs  from  them 
by  at  once  searching  for  the  physical  facts  to  which  they 
correspond.  In  this  respect  M.  Taine  departs  from  the 
line  followed  by  Professor  Bain,  who  makes  nothing  turn 
on  the  unconscious  states  of  mind.  Another  point  of 
difference  is  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  revived  sensations 
(called  by  M.  Taine  “  images  ”).  Professor  Bain  states, 
and  gives  some  excellent  reasons  for  holding,  that  an  image, 
or  revived  sensation,  travels  precisely  in  the  track  of  this 
original  sensation,  and,  therefore,  includes  the  conducting 
nerve  as  well  as  the  nerve-centre.  We  must  refer  for  the 
arguments  to  the  original  works,  and  these  are  indications 
pointing  different  ways  ;  but,  after  all,  the  question  is  one 
upon  which  not  very  much  turns,  and  it  must  wait  a ‘defini¬ 
tive  solution  at  the  hands  of  physiologists.  On  another 
occasion  we  shall  notice  the  topics  that  belong  more  de¬ 
cidedly  to  the  second  part  of  Taine’s  book. 


MR  FITZGERALD’S  LIVES  OF  THE  KEMBLES. 


The  Kembles ;  an  Account  of  the  Kemble  Family,  including  the 

Lives  of  Mrs  Siddons  and  her  Brother^  John  Philip  Kemble. 

By  Percy  Fitzp^erald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Life  of 

Giirriok,’  ‘Principles  of  Comedy,*  &c.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Tinsley. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  having  lately  written  a  ‘Life  of  Garrick,’ 
which  was  in  some  sort  a  history  of  our  stage  during 
Garrick’s  time,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
continue  the  subject  with  ‘An  Account  of  the  Kemble 
Family.’  lie  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  gossipping 
narrative  for  another  generation,  and  the  gossip  is  certainly 
entertaining.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  these  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  as  interesting  as  they  are. 
Mr  Fitzgerald  has  proved  his  incompetence  in  every  field 
of  authorship  that  ho  has  entered.  Ilis  sentences,  often 
ungrammatical,  are  seldom  such  as  any  other  writer  would 
care  to  put  into  print ;  their  slipshod  style  being  fairly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  one  which  constitutes  the  dedication  to  these 
volumes,  a  part  of  a  book  in  which  a  little  polish  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  expected.  Mr  Fitzgerald,  however,  disdains  polish. 
He  offers  his  volumes  to  Mr  Sothern  in  these  terms :  “  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inscribe  to  you  the 
following  history  of  two  great  lights  of  the  English  stage, 
both  as  a  token  of  personal  regard  and  as  a  cordial 
admirer  of  your  many  talents.”  We  thus  have  the  alter¬ 
native  of  looking  upon  Mr  Fitzgerald  himself  as  “  a 
token  of  personal  regard  ”  for  Mr  Sothern,  or  of  looking 
upon  Mr  Fitzgerald’s  book  as  “  a  cordial  admirer  of  Mr 
Sothern’s  many  talents.”  It  is  rather  amusing  after 
that,  and  wdth  all  Mr  Fitzgerald’s  mode  of  w'riting 
in  view,  to  find  him,  in  his  preface,  complaining  of  the 
inartistic  penmanship  of  Boaden  and  Campbell.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  however,  for  compilers  of  books  to  disparage  the  pre¬ 
cursors  to  whom  they  are  most  indebted,  and  Mr  Fitzgerald 
is  here  only  a  compiler.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
Mrs  Siddons’s  letters,  some  other  scraps  of  manuscripts  to 
which  he  had  access,  and  a  page  or  two  of  genealogical 
information  obtained  from  Mrs  Siddons’s  grandson,  he  has 
written  his  volumes  from  very  accessible  sources.  But 
even  readers  of  Campbell’s  and  Boaden’s  old  works,  and  of 
such  recent  publications  as  ‘  Henry  Crabb  Robinson’s 
Diary  ’  and  ‘  Recollections  of  John  Adolphus,’  may  be 
glad  of  a  book  in  which  their  pertinent  matter  is  extracted, 
and  put  together  in  an  amusing,  if  in  a  very  inartistic,  way. 
To  that  extent  Mr  Fitzgerald  deserves  praise,  and  his 


work .  is  fairly  described  by  himself,  when  he  says  that, 
“  though  the  present  w^riter’s  attempts  may  not  bo  ad¬ 
mitted  as  either  final  or  sufficient,  he  ventures  to  hope  that 
he  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  a  fuller  and  more 
authentic  dramatic  history  than  either  of  his  predecessors.” 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  a  dull  book  about 
theatrical  history,  with  all  its  storehouse  of  anecdote  and 
scandal  to  choose  from,  and  all  the  opportunities  furnished 
by  it  for  illustration  of  social  progress,  and  for  literary 
and  artistic  criticism.  If  the  generation  of  the  Kembles 
is  less  full  of  lively  material  than  the  generation  of  Garrick, 
it  is  still  both  important  and  entertaining.  Mr  Fitzgerald 
ought  to  have  no  lack  of  readers  for  his  volumes. 

They  treat  chiefly  of  Mrs  Siddons  and  John  Philip 
Kemble.  The  dozen  or  more  other  Kembles  who  also 
devoted  themselves  to  the  stage  are  briefly  sketched,  and 
some  of  them  are  hardly  fairly  dealt  with.  About  Roger 
Kemble,  the  founder  of  the  race,  however,  we  have  a 
tolerably  complete  account.  He  was  born  in  1721,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  hairdresser  before  he  W’as  told  that 
his  good  figure  and  fine  nose  would  make  his  fortune  as  a 
player.  In  1 752  he  joined  at  Birmingham  a  company -of  stroll¬ 
ing  players,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Ward.  In  1753 
he  married  Ward’s  handsome  daughter  Sarah,  and,  in  due 
time,  he  succeeded  to  Ward’s  business.  The  wife  was  a  good 
actress  for  a  stroller,  and  a  good  mother.  She  had  twelve 
children,  the  two  eldest  being  Sarah,  born  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1755,  and  John  Philip,  born  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1757.  The  son  was  soon  sent  to  Catholic  schools,  where 
it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  trained  as  a  priest.  But 
the  daughter  was,  almost  from  infancy,  very  useful  to  her 
parents  in  their  profession.  She  received  some  desultory 
schooling,  but  was  on  the  boards  from  the  age  of  twelve. 
There  was  an  odd  break,  however,  in  her  theatrical  life. 
An  indifferent  player  in  her  father’s  company,  Henry  Sid¬ 
dons,  had  set  upon  her  what  little  heart  there  was  in  him, 
and  she  returned  his  affection.  Her  parents  only  grumbled 
at  it,  until’  a  well-to-do  squire  proposed  to  the  young 
actress,  and  then  Siddons  was  dismissed.  But  Sarah 
Kemble  was  faithful,  and,  either  of  her  own  accord  or  by 
her  parents’  wish,  in  order  that  she  might  have  time  to 
forget  the  foolish  love-affair,  she  became  lady’s-maid  to  a 
Mrs  Greathead,  in  Warwickshire.  Mrs  Greathead  used  to 
say  afterwards  that,  whenever  her  maid  came  into  her 
room,  she  could  hardly  avoid  rising  to  greet  her,  so  stately 
and  ladylike  was  her  bearing.  Perhaps  the  girl  was  all  the 
better  for  this  short  experience  of  a  life  different  from  that 
to  which  she  devoted  herself.  It  did  not  last  long.  Henry 
Siddons  went  to  see  her  at  Mrs  Greathead's,  Roger  Kem¬ 
ble’s  sullen  consent  was  obtained,  and  they  were  married 
in  November,  1773,  when  the  bride  was  only  eighteen. 

From  this  time  Mrs  Siddons  was  fairly  on  the  staged 
“  Her  special  charm,”  says  Mr  Fitzgerald,  “  was  found  in 
parts  where  she  could  indulge  in  simple,  piteous  grief ;  and, 
with  her  youth  and  beauty,  affect  the  audience.”  She  had 
a  good  provincial  reputation,  and  had  learned  to  think  very 
well  of  herself  when  she  was  twenty,  and  when  Garrick, 
hearing  of  her  fame,  sent  down  to  engage  her  for  a  season 
at  Drury  Lane.  Mrs  Siddons  afterwards  bitterly  complained 
of  Garrick’s  treatment ;  but  he  seems  to  have  acted 
towards  her  with  remarkable  consideration,  to  have  given 
her  all  possible  opportunities  for  winning  favour,  and  to 
have  protected  her  from  much  insult  of  rivals  so  powerful 
as  Mrs  Yates,  Mrs  Abington,  and  Miss  Younge.  Mrs 
Siddons  failed,  howev'er,  at  Drury  Lane  in  1773,  and  had 
to  spend  the  next  seven  years  in  hard  and  often  ill-paid 
work  in  the  country.  Thereby  her  temper  may  have  been 
soured,  and  her  meanness  in  money  matters,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  at  first,  by  the  fact  that  she  had  children  and  a  good- 
for-nothing  husband  to  provide  for,  may  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  ;  but  the  trial  also  did  her  good.  She  applied  herself 
zealously  to  her  craft,  and  there  was  probably  not  much 
resemblance  between  the  Mrs  Siddons  who  failed  in  London 
in  1776  and  the  Mrs  Siddons  who  took  London  by  storm 
in  1783.  She  appeared  first  in  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal 
MarrUiije,  and  all  Drury  Lane  seemed  in  tears  and  hysterics 
over  her  representation  of  the  heroine’s  sickening  troubles. 
After  that,  Mrs  Siddons  played  every  season  at  Drury  Lane 
for  nineteen  years.  During  each  summer  she  also  scoured 
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the  country,  as  no  other  “  star  ”  had  ever  done  before’  its  chief  claim  to  acceptance.  That  some  part  of  it  is  true 

winning  much  blame  for  greed  among  othere  of  her  craft,  is  very  probable.  There  are  still  sufficient  affinities,  of 

She  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  star  during  the  last  speech  if  of  nothing  else,  between  the  descendants  of  Celts 
few  years  of  her  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  as  hardly  any  Teutons,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Ancient  Hindoos,  and  Persians* 
portion  of  her  regular  income  could  be  obtained  from  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  they  may  all,  or  most,  have 
Sheridan.  At  last  she  parted  with  Sheridan  in  disgust,  had  some  common  ancestry ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  our 
following  her  brother  to  Covent  Garden.  building  upon  the  basis  of  the  Sanskrit  language  the  theory 

Kemble  began  the  players  life  much  later  than  Mrs  that  successive  colonies  of  adventurous  Aryans  travelled 
Siddons.  Mrs  Siddons’s  reputation,  however,  enabled  him  westward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hiinalayan  moun- 
to  get  quickly  over  its  roughest  stages.  He  appeared  in  tains,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  civilisation,  not  only  in 

Hamlet  in  1783,  and,  like  his  sister,  remained  at  Drury  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  also  in  Celtic  Britain  and 

Lane  for  nineteen  years.  _  During  a  part  of  that  time  he  Teutonic  Germany.  That  is  still  only  a  theory,  however, 
was  manager  under  Sheridan  ;  but  when  Sheridan’s  affairs  and  one  that  does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  be  proved.  And 
became  hopelessly  confused,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  an  it  is  certainly  premature  to  construct,  out  of  the  slender 
oflGce  that  brought  him  no  other  satisfaction  than  the  material  available  in  old  Sanskrit  literature,  a  system  of 
power  of  always  choosing  what  parts  he  would  play  in.  Aryan  civilisation,  and  to  take  all  the  fuller  information 
In  1802  he  bought  a  share  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  that  we  have  about  life  and  society  in  Greece  and  Rome 
went  to  it  as  manager  and  chief  tragedian.  The  burning  as  subordinate  to  and  explanatory  of  it.  What  slippery 
of  the  theatre  in  1808  involved  him  in  serious  loss,  and,  ground  M.  de  Coulanges  treads  is  suflSciently  shown  in  this 


when  the  new  house  was  opened,  with  its  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment  of  boxes  and  augmented  scale  of  charges  for  the  pit, 
the  famous  0.  P.  riots  brought  him  further  trouble.  Kemble 
had  made  for  himself  a  comfortable  pension,  and  had 
earned  greater  renown  as  an  actor  than  he  deserved,  but 
he  left  the  stage  a  dissatisfied  man  in  1817.  Mrs  Siddons 
had  retired  in  1812.  The  brother  died  in  1823,  the  sister 
in  1831. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  gives  abundant  information  concerning 
the  achievements  of  the  great  actor  and  actress,  and  quotes 
freely  from  contemporary  criticisms  upon  them.  Mrs 
Siddons’s  acting  w'as  certainly  superior  by  nature  to  her 
brother’s  ;  but  it  did  not  improve  with  exercise.  Perhaps 
she  was  most  successful  during  the  first  few  years  of  her 
second  engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  During  the  previous 
time  she  had  toiled  most  industriously  at  her  profession, 
and,  having  to  play  at  small  country  theatres,  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  finer  graces  of  expression,  in  look  and  tone, 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  appreciated  in  a  small 
than  in  a  large  house.  These  refinements  continued  with 
her  after  she  went  to  Drury  Lane ;  but  they  gradually 
wore  off  under  the  effort  to  adapt  her  acting  to  the  great 
audiences  before  her.  Her  Lady  Macbeth,  her  Queen 
Katherine,  and  her  Constance,  with  twenty  other  tragic  or 
semi-tragic  characters,  were  admirable  and  impressive  to 
the  last ;  but  her  acting  came  to  be  more  and  more  stereo¬ 
typed,  she  to  be  more  and  more  of  an  orthodox  tragedy- 
queen.  With  her  brother  it  was  different.  In  certain 
great  parts,  like  Coriolanus,  he  seems  to  have  improved 


paragraph  : 

We  shall  be  attempting  to  investigate  the  form  of  society  in 
times  before  Homer  sung  or  Rome  was  founded,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  have  recourse  to  the  earliest  sources  of  information.  The 
hymns  of  the  Vedas  express  the  first  religious  thoughts  of  the 
Eastern  Aryas,  and  in  the  Laws  of  Mauou  certain  passages  may 
be  found  of  an  extremely  remote  date.  But  the  sacred  books  and 
earliest  hymns  of  the  old  Hellenes,  like  those  of  the  Italians,  have 
all  perished,  and  one  might  be  at  a  loss  how  to  recall  the  record 
of  generations  which  have  left  no  written  text,  if  the  past  was 
ever  really  dead.  For  the  truth  is,  however  long  man  may  have 
forgotten  his  own  history,  he  still  boars  about  in  himself  some 
traces  of  the  past.  At  each  period  he  is  the  summary  and  pro¬ 
duct  of  preceding  ages,  and  on  examination  may  distinguish  what 
those  ages  were  by  what  remains  in  his  belief,  language,  and 
customs.  There  are  customs  still  subsisting  in  Hindostan  identical 
with  those  of  the  earliest  periods,  and  which  explain  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  There  are  legends  which,  however  false,  prove 
modes  of  thought  that  subsisted  in  the  period  from  which  they 
were  derived.  The  etymology  of  a  word  may  reveal  an  old 
opinion  or  custom  ;  and  we  find  men  in  classical  times  continuing 
to  practise  at  marriages,  at  funerals,  and  on  feast-days,  certain 
ceremonies  which  no  longer  answer  to  their  belief.  All  these 
customs,  stories,  words,  and  rites,  if  closely  examined,  may  end 
by  giving  us  with  some  truth  an  idea  of  what  the  Aryas  believed 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  book  does  give  us  a  vivid  idea,  whether  true  or  not ; 
but,  what  is  better,  it  gives  also  a  vivid  idea  of  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  the  classical  world,  in  explanation  of  some  parts 
of  which  we  may,  if  we  choose,  go  back  to  the  hypothetical 
Aryanism ;  while  we  may  also,  if  we  choose,  believe  that 
it  took  its  origin  in  some  other  and  ruder  civilisation  nearer 
home. 

M.  de  Coulanges  finds  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature 


With  every  fresh  season,  never  attaining  to  the  greatness  of  numerous  traces  of  primitive  fire-worship,  with  which  were 
Garrick,  or  even  of  Kean,  and  always  marring  his  excel-  blended  no  less  marked  traces  of  the  worship  of  dead  ances- 
lence  by  stage  conventionalities  and  over-emphasis,  but  ^^^s,  and  he  shows  how  these  were  gradually  blended  into 
succeeding  enough  to  take  rank  among  the  few  really  great  religion,  which  became  the  groundwork  of  all  family 


actors  of  whom  England  can  boast. 


CLASSICAL  CIVILISATION. 


Aryan  Civilization :  its  Religious  Origin  and  its  Progress.  With  an 
Acciiuut  of  tile  Religion,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Based  on  the  Work  of  De  Coulanges.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Cliilde  Barker,  Vicar  of  Spelsbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  late  Student 
o»  Ch.  Ch.  Parker. 


mi  ••1..,  *0  Dequeaiu  uis  poss 

J-ne  original  title  of  M.  de  Coulanges  s  work.  La  Cite  would  a  stranger  adopted 

Antique,’  is  much  more  appropriate  than  that  given  by  Mr  the  worship,  be  preferred  ii 


and  social  life. 

The  ancient  family  became  even  more  of  a  religious  association 
than  one  of  nature,  since  in  the  most  important  matters  we  find 
both  the  principle  of  generation  and  the  voice  of  natural  affection 
altogether  set  aside  and  disregarded.  If  generation  had  been  all, 
would  not  the  sister  have  had  equal  consideration  in  the  family 
with  the  brother?  and  would  the  emancipated  son  or  the  married 
daughter  have  ceased  to  retain  any  connection  with  their  former 
family?  If  natural  affection  had  been  of  any  account  in  com¬ 
parison  w'ith  religious  principle,  would  not  the  father  have  been 
able  to  bequeath  his  possessions  to  a  beloved  daughter?  and 
would  a  stranger  adopted  into  a  family,  if  only  he  continued 
the  worship,  be  preferred  in  succession  to  the  nearest  relatives  by 


Barker  to  his  abridgment  of  it.  Mr  Barker  has  fulfilled  his  the  female  line?  Writers  on  the  history  of  'h®  K®™"" 

task  verv  fairlv  Tit  1,...  - 1.:.  having  perceived  that  neither  birth  nor  affection  was  the  basis  of 


ask  very  fairly.  He  has  judiciously  compressed  his  original 
about  one-half,  and  has  made  some  useful  additions ;  and 
.  ®  result  is  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume.'  But 
1  has  very  little  to  do  with  “  Aryan  civilization.”  By  the 
ODaission  of  a  very  few  passages,  generally  sentences  or 


the  Roman  family,  thought  they  had  discovered  the  true  principle 
in  the  superior  physical  force  of  the  father  and  the  husband, 
the  father’s  superiority  in  strength  was  no  less  in  their  day  than 
it  had  been  in  the  early  days,  when  the  grown-up  son  still  re¬ 
mained  subject  to  the  father,  and  when  the  younger  sons  on  the 
father’s  death  treated  the  elder  brother  as  they  had  done  their 


kalfan  ♦  1  ^  father’s  death  treated  the  elder  brother  as  tney  nau  uone  lucir 

ill  book  might  be  made  to  say  nothing  at  gjre.  Something  stronger  than  either  physical  force  or  even  than 

about  the  hypothetical  Aryanism,  and  might  be  converted  birth  or  affection  w^as  required  to  bind  the  members  of  the 
“‘O  a  mere  epitomeu  albeit  very  skilfully  and  completely  family  into  that  Tho^ughta 

Mawn  UD.  nf  - c  have  been.  It  was  religion  that  wrought  this  great  work,  l  oougme 


- — vvaoo  ftwaviu  after-tlmes  before  tne  others,  j^aiurai 

nrom-  ^  real  nature  of  the  book,  gives  undue  affection  by  degrees  asserted  its  power,  and  the  old  laws  were 

Th  4  smallest  and  most  theoretical  portions,  altered  so  as  to  favour  the  females.  The  daughter  eventually 

6  Aryan  hypothesis  is  very  pretty.  But  its  prettiness  is  inherited  property,  and  the  power  over  a  son  was  limited.  Physical 
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force  began  to  gain  on  religions  authority,  and  sons,  whether 
cider  or  younger,  assumed  an  independence  once  unknown.  Thus, 
in  the  Iliad,  Achilles  expects  that  Peleus,  through  age,  will  be  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  himself ;  and,  in  the  Odyssey,  Laertes 
has  ceded  all  power  to  Ulysses.  But,  if  we  consider  how  it  must 
have  been  in  times  before  those,  we  find  religion  to  have  been  the 
mainspring  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  understanding  Greek  and 
Homan  history  unless  we  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  primitive  family  was  what  llerodotus  calls  inlffrios 
{i<f>«crios\  that  is,  those  who  are  about  the  hearth,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  who  presented  offerings  to  the  same  ancestors. 

From  this  early  condition  of  family  life,  M.  de  Coulanges 
— or  Mr  Barker,  for,  without  the  French  work  before  us, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  how  much  is  the  work  of  each 
author — traces  the  progress  of  society  with  great  clearness 
and  vigour.  The  family  grew  into  a  gens,  the  gens  into  a 
curia,  the  curia  into  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  a  city  or 
state,  with  its  co-ordination  of  tribes,  curiae,  and  gentes. 
Keligion  being  thus  the  source  of  custom  was  no  less  the 
source  of  law,  and  stamped  the  entire  character  of  the 
individual  and  the  community. 

Let  us  consider  the  place  that  religion  occupied  in  the  private 
life  of  a  Homan.  His  house  was  to  him  what  a  church  is  to  us  ; 
for  there  was  his  worship  and  his  gods.  Not  only  his  fire  is  a  god 
and  the  land*mark.s  round  his  field  ;  but  the  walls,  the  doors,  and 
the  threshold  are  the  same.  The  tomb  is  an  altar,  and  his  ances¬ 
tors  are  divine  beings. 

Every  one  of  his  daily  actions  is  a  rite ;  and  all  the  day  long  he 
Is  engaged  upon  religion.  At  morning  and  evening  he  invokes 
the  sacred  fire  and  the  shades  of  his  ancestors;  when  he  goes 
out  of  the  house  and  when  he  comes  in,  he  addresses  a  prayer  to 
them.  Every  meal,  being  shared  with  the  domestic  deities,  is  a 
sacred  act.  Outside  his  door  he  can  scarcely  take  a  step  without 
meeting  some  sacred  object,  a  temple,  a  shrine,  a  spot  smitten 
with  thunder,  or  a  tomb.  Sometimes  he  must  retire  within  him¬ 
self  an<l  utter  a  prayer  ;  sometimes  he  must  turn  away  his  eyes, 
and  cover  his  face  to  avoid  seeing  an  object  of  evil  augury.  He 
must  go  back  if  he  sees  certain  birds,  if  a  serpent  crosses  his  path. 
Not  only  do  the  great  events  of  his  life  constitute  solemn  acts  of 
worship,  as  birth,  initiation,  assumption  of  the  toga,  and  marriage, 
with  their  several  anniversaries,  but  he  must  sacrifice  daily  in  his 
house,  monthly  in  his  curia,  several  times  in  the  year  in  his  gens 
or  tribe.  And  besides  all  these  gods,  he  still  owes  adoration  to 
those  of  the  city,  and  it  was  said  that  at  Home  there  w’ere  more 
gods  than  citizens.  , 

Many  sacrifices  were  offered  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  but  more 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  One  day  the  citizen  has  to  take 
part  ill  a  procession,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  sacred  flute; 
another  day  he  drives  the  cars  that  bear  the  recumbent  statues  of 
the  deities.  On  another  occasion  it  is  a  lectistennum  he  must 
attend  ;  when  a  table  is  laid  in  the  streets,  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods  are  placed  around  on  couches,  whilst  every  Homan  bows  as 
he  passes  by,  having  a  garland  on  his  head,  with  a  laurel-branch 
in  his  hand  There  are,  besides,  feasts  for  sowing,  for  reaping, 
for  pruning.  Before  the  corn  is  in  the  ear  no  less  than  ten  sacri¬ 
fices  must  be  nuule,  and  as  many  as  ten  separate  deities  invoked 
for  the  success  of  the  harvest. 

At  every  moment  he  consults  the  gods  to  know  their  will,  and 
can  only  act  after  inspection  of  entrails,  or  observation  of  birds 
Hying,  or  the  sound  of  thunder.  He  is  in  constant  terror  of  bad 
omens,  and  there  are  words  that  he  must  never  pronounce  in  his 
life.  He  hears  th.at  it  has  rained  blood,  and  that  an  ox  has 
spoken,  and  he  trembles  for  fear.  He  only  goes  out  of  his  house 
right  foot  first,  and  will  not  have  his  hair  cut  unless  the  moon  is 
at  the  full,  llis  walls  are  covered  with  charms  against  fire,  and 
he  knows  forms  of  words  which  keep  off  sickness,  and  others  to 
cure  diseases  ;  only  one  must  repeat  these  twenty-  seven  times,  and 
spit  in  a  certain  way  each  time. 

He  w’ill  not  deliberate  in  the  Senate  if  the  victims  have  not 
presented  favourable  signs,  and  he  will  quit  that  assembly  at 
the  cry  of  a  mouse,  llis  best-arranged  plans  must  be  renounced 
at  a  bad  omen  or  the  sound  of  an  unlucky  w'ord.  In  battle  he  is 
brave  enough,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  auspices  promise 
him  the  victory. 

Nor  is  this  a  picture  of  the  ignorant  and  low-born  Homan, 
whose  weak  intellect  is  rendered  more  superstitious  by  ignorance 
and  misery.  We  are  speaking  of  the  rich  and  powerful  patrician. 
He  is  by  turns  warrior,  magistrate,  agriciilturer,  merchant;  but 
more  than  all  he  is  priest,  and  occupied  with  sacred  things ;  for, 
however  strong  in  his  soul  may  be  the  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  yet  the  fear  of  the  gods  surpasses  all ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  better  to  sum  up  the  Homan’s  opinion  of 
his  own  concern  with  religion  than  in  those  words  of  Horace  : 

Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas. 

Our  authors  show  how  this  network  of  religious  society 
existed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans — also,  they 
say,  among  the  Aryans — until  they  collapsed  under  the 
influence  of  two  disintegrating  causes.  The  one  was  a 
dying  out  of  the  old  faith  in  fire  and  ancestors  as  propitia¬ 
tory  and  protecting  powers,  new  and  grosser  duties  being 
set  up,  or  all  alike  being  abandoned  under  the  guidance  of 
philosophy.  The  other  was  the  presence  of  a  growing  body 
of  persons,  outside  the  family  system,  yet  within  the  State. 


There  were  the  Athenian  thetes,  the  Spartan  inferiors,  the 
Euboean  commoners,  the  Roman  clients.  Hence  arose 
revolutions.  First,  kingly  authority  was  disowned,  and 
aristocracies  governed.  Then  the  gentes  were  broken  up, 
and  clients  became  plebeians,  free  men,  if  of  inferior  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  plebeians  acquired  equal  rights  with  the 
patricians ;  and,  at  length,  democracy  triumphed.  **  La 
cit6  antique,”  or  classical  civilisation,  after  passing  through 
these  various  grades  in  various  districts,  was  finally  over¬ 
come  by  the  Roman  empire  and  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

*  LEGENDS  OF  THE  HOLY  ROOD. 

Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 
Poems  in  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif¬ 
teenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  tbe  British  Museum  tnd 
Bodleian  Libraries.  With  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  Hampole’s 
*  Pricke  of  Conscience,’  &c.  Published  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  by  Triibner  and  Co. 

In  this  volume  Dr  Morris  has  made  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  library  of  rare  literature  which  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  has  already  brought  together. 
It  contains  sixteen  old  English  poems  or  prose  fragments, 
which  are  useful  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  far  more  useful  as  showing  how  one  popular 
subject  of  religious  tradition  filtered  through  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  helped  to  strengthen  in  them  that  rude 
sort  of  Christianity  which,  in  spite  of  its  coarseness,  gave 
part  of  its  life  to  tbe  nation  during  the  early  and  middle 
ages. 

The  history  of  the  Holy  Rood  is  substantially  the  same 
in  all  old  poems  and  sermons,  and  it  affords  curious 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  myths  and  fables  clustered 
round  a  series  of  narratives,  in  themselves  hard  enough  to 
believe,  and  rendered  the  whole  ridiculous,  though  not  too 
ridiculous  for  ignorant  and  w’onder-loving  people  to  believe 
it.  When  Adam  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
it  is  recorded,  he  called  his  sons  round  him,  and  told  them 
he  had  had  his  fill  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  only  now 
desired  to  obtain,  before  he  died,  that  oil  of  mercy  that 
had  been  promised  him  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Seth  went  in  quest  of  it,  and,  after  long 
travel,  reached  the  gate  of  Paradise.  In  answer  to  his 
supplications,  he  was  informed  by  St  Michael  that  the  oil 
of  mercy  could  not  be  given  to  the  race  of  Adam  until, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  Christ  had  died  for  man’s  sin.  Seth,  however,  was 
allowed  to  peep  into  the  garden  and  behold  its  glories, 
and,'  on  his  departure,  the  angel  took  three  seeds  from 

that  same  tree  by  which  our  bale  began,”  and  bade  him, 
as  soon  as  his  father  Adam  was  dead,  put  them  in  his 
mouth, — 

For  of  them  shall  three  wands  spring, 

Each  one  shall  be  of  diverse  thing  : 

The  first  of  cedar  soothly  is, 

The  second  shall  be  of  cypress, 

And  the  third  of  pine  shall  be; 

And  they  betoken  the  Trinity — 

In  the  cedar  the  Father  Alweldand  [Almighty], 

And  in  the  cypress  the  Son  we  understand, 

And  in  the  pine  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  From  Adam’s  grave  the 
three  trees  grew  up  side  by  side,  each  being  an  ell  long  and 
no  more,  and  there  they  remained,  in  the  Valley  of  Hebron, 
until  Moses  found  them,  and,  taking  possession  of  them, 
performed  many  wonderful  miracles  by  their  help.  When 
near  his  death,  he  planted  them  near  Mount  Tabor,  where 
David,  a  thousand  years  afterwards,  sought  them  by  divine 
instruction.  lie  found  them,  took  them  home  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  it  was  night-time  when  he  arrived,  laid  them  in  a 
ditch.  In  the  morning  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
had  grown  into  one  great  tree  with  three  branches.  He 
built  a  wall  around  it,  and  under  it  did  penance  for  his  sins, 
and  wrote  his  psalms.  The  tree  was  cut  down  in  Solomon  s 
time,  to  be  used  in  building  the  Temple  ;  but  the  carpenters 
could  not  cut  it  to  the  proper  length,  or  rather,  after  they 
had  cut  it,  it  suddenly  lengthened  or  contracted,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  fit.  After  several  attempts,  it  was 
accordingly,  says  one  version,  used  as  a  bridge  for  an  old 
I  ditch,  before  the  Queen  of  Sheba  pointed  out  its  sanctity, 
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and  caused  it  to  be  buried  deep  down  and  out  of  all  men’s 
knowledge,  until,  a  well  having  been  sunk  over  the  spot, 
the  beam  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Accord- 
inff  to  another  tradition,  when  the  beam  was  found  useless 
“  ’  was  there  enshrined  as  a 

>  once  a  year. 

the  worshippers  there  chanced  on  one  occasion  to 
named  Maximilla — 


for  building  the  Temple,  it 
holy  thing,  and  worshipped  by  all  people 

**  V  .  -'Ll _ — 

Among  t 
be  a  woman 

She  sought  thither  the  sight  to  see. 

And  trowed  no  virtue  in  the  tree. 

Sitting  on  it  contemptuously,  her  clothes  took  fire,  and 
were  burnt  like  tow.  Then,  in  a  burst  of  prophecy,  she 
called  on  Jesus  to  save  her.  The  invocation  preserved  her 
from  burning;  but  it  so  angered  the  Jews,  that  they  drove 
her  out  of  the  Temple,  and  stoned  her  to  death.  Maximilla 
was  thus  the  first  Christian  martyr.  The  sacred  beam,  too, 
fell  into  such  renown  with  many,  that  the  orthodox  Jews, 
fearing  the  growth  of  a  great  heresy,  secretly  removed  it, 
and  threw  it  into  a  ditch.  There  it  became  the  cause  of 
miriculous  power  in  the  water  of  the  ditch,  which,  like 
the  well  of  the  other  tradition,  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

In  these  ways  the  Holy  Rood  was  preserved  from  the 
days  of  Adam,  to  be  in  due  time  used  in  making  the  cross 
on  which  Christ  was  to  die.  After  being  put  to  that  use, 
it  was  buried  along  with  the  crosses  on  which  the  two 
thieves  were  hung,  and  it  was  very  nearly  forgotten  until 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Constantine,  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  in  which  he  expected  to  perish  with  all  his  host, 
had  a  vision  of  an  angel,  who  pointed  him  to  a  cross  in 
the  sky,  over  which  were  the  words,  *‘By  this  conquer.” 
In  the  morning,  he  caused  a  cross  of  gold  to  be  made  and 
borne  before  him  instead  of  his  banner.  The  enemy,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  it,  fled  in  a  panic  ;  and  Constantine, 
having  won  a  great  victory  through  the  power  of  the  cross, 
was  naturally  converted  to  Christianity.  One  of  the  first 
duties  which  he  undertook  was  the  finding  of  the  Holy 
Rood  itself ;  and,  with  that  object,  he  sent  his  mother, 
Helena,  to  Jerusalem  to  look  for  it.  The  method  of  her 
finding  it  constitutes  a  long  and  curious  story,  which  is 
repeated  times  without  number  in  monkish  legends,  and  of 
which  several  versions  are  in  the  volume- before  us;  but 
we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  Holy  Rood  after  it  had 
been  placed  by  Queen  Helena  in  the  splendid  church  which 
she  caused  to  be  built  on  Mount  Calvar3% 

Besides  the  different  versions  of  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Rood  which  Dr  Morris  has  collected,  his  volume  contains  a 
veiy  curious  poem  on  **  The  Symbols  of  the  Passion,”  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  remarkable  illustrations  copied  from  the 
old  manuscripts.  There  are  also  some  shorter  and  more 
miwellaneous  poems  connected  with  the  same  subject,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  strangest  is  an  old  song,  whose  first 
verse  runs  thus : 

God’s  Son,  that  was  so  free. 

Into  this  w’orld  he  came, 

And  let  them  nail  him  upon  a  tree, 

All  for  the  love  of  man. 

His  fair  blood,  that  was  so  free. 

Out  of  his  body  it  ran  ; 

A  doleful  sight  it  was  to  see 
His  body  hang  black  and  wan — 

With  an  O  and  an  I! 


ana  dividing  the  power  of  her  neighbours.  In  support  of  this 
policy  he  denounced  the  war  of  1860,  undertaken  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  and  unification  of  Italy.  No  one  was  so  unsparing  as  he 
in  denunciations  of  Napoleon  III.  for  permitting  the  consolidation 
of  North  Germany  in  1866;  nor  has  any  one  done  more  than  he, 
by  his  writings  and  speeches,  to  develop  the  public  sentiment 
which  finally  forced  the  late  Emperor  of  France  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  further  consolidation  of  the  German  States  in  1870. 
Mr  Thiers  has  always,  since  his  return  to  political  life,  co-operated 
with  the  Ultramontanists  in  their  anti-Gallican  policy ;  ne  was 
their  ally,  and  the  ally  of  Austria,  in  their  common  opposition  to 
the  late  Emperor’s  statesmanlike  and  successful  effort  to  restore 
Italy  to  the  Italians.  He  also  opposed  all  legislation  tending  to 
emancipate  the  state  schools  and  charities  from  the  anti-Gallican 
influence  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  open  them  to  the  light  and 
air  of  modern  popular  thought  and  influence. 

Those  charges  are  all  true,  and  they  justify  the  distrust 
with  which  M.  Thiers  is  regarded  by  all  honest  patriots. 
The  dishonest  patriots  are  not  likely  to  tolerate  him  much 
longer,  and  soon  the  often  deferred  problem  of  the 
Government  to  be  chosen  for  France  will  have  to  be  solved. 
Mr  Bigelow  has  easy  work  in  showing  that  hereditary 
kingship  ought  not  to  be  returned  to.  He  is  doubtless 
i-ight  in  urging  that  the  first  necessity  of  healthy  govern¬ 
ment  is  that  the  leadership  of  the  Executive  should  only 
be  entrusted  to  a  single  holder  for  a  limited  time. 

It  may  be  that  France  will  long  require  what  is  usually  termed 
a  strong  Government— that  is,  a  vigorous  police;  but  what  she 
requires  far  more  is  the  consciousness  that  she  can  change  the 
executive  head  of  her  government  if  it  does  not  happen  to  suit 
her,  without  revolution  and  without  weakening  the  respect  of  her 
people  for  law  and  government.  It  is  precisely  because  the  French 
have  no  political  education  that  they  should  have  the  privilege,  by 
a  constitutional  process,  of  changing  their  executive  at  convenient 
intervals,  perhaps,  at  first,  every  two  years,  as  in  Switzerland, 
and,  later,  at  longer  intervals.  The  immediate  effect  of  such  a 
constitutional  provision  would  be,  that  the  party  of  discontents, 
destined  for  some  time  to  be  in  the  majority,  no  matter  what 
Government  prevails,  instead  of  conspiring  the  overthrow  of  a 
dynasty  with  all  the  inevitable  disasters  incident  to  revolution, 
would  be  content  with  intriguing  for  the  succession. 

There  is  probably  no  human  imagination  competent  to  devise  a 
Government  for  France  which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  French  have 
been  so  many  generations  accustomed  to  be  governed,  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  personal  rights  or  liberties  a  man 
can  afford  to  surrender  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  rest  assured 
to  him  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  knowledge  which  constitutes  poli¬ 
tical  education.  Every  Frenchman  has  his  own  theory  about 
every  political  emergency,  but  no  twenty  could  ever  agree  together 
politically,  except  against  some  common  adversary'.  This  results, 
as  I  have  stated,  from  the  want  of  that  political  education  which 
teaches  men  to  weigh  and  measure,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  the 
proportion  of  time  or  property  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  good 
roads,  clean  and  well-lighted  streets,  pure  water,  an  efficient 
police,  a  cheap  administration  of  justice,  good  schools^  (kc.  Had 
they  to  select  a  new  executive  every  year  or  two.  they  would  soo  n 
begin  to  occupy  themselves  with  these  questions.  As  soon  as 
they  found  there  was  a  constitutional  remedy  for  their  real  or 
imaginary  political  evils  within  their  reach,  they  would  dismiss 
the  idea,  hitherto  of  pretty  universal  acceptation,  that  their  only 
resource  against  misgovern ment  was  in  revolution  or  assassina- 
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or*u8arperf,  tbe  chronic  state  of  war  which  has  always  existed 
between  the  French  Gorernment  and  the  French  people  will  ter¬ 
minate  ;  the  people  and  the  Government  will  be  one,  as  the  heat 
and  the  light  in  tbe  sun’s  ra^s  are  one  ;  and  the  wild  political 
theories  and  delusions  with  which  the  brains  of  this  gifted  people 
are  always  teeming,  will  give  place  to  measures  which  shall  bear 
the  stamp  of  that  peculiar  genius  which  she  has  managed  to 
impress  upon  so  many  of  the  other  agencies  of  human  civilisation. 

Mr  Bigelow’s  essay  is  too  short,  and  it  is  weakened  by 
the  introduction  of  some  irrelevant  topics — especially 
teetotalism  and  Malthusianism — but  it  is  very  well  worth 
reading. 

HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR. 

Her  Title  of  Honour,  By  Holme  Lee.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

As  this  novel  is  by  Holme  Lee,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  story  turns  on  a  great  sacrifice,  made  by 
affection  to  duty.  It  is,  also,  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  duty  is  one  of  the  imagination  alone.  The  effect 
of  the  sacrifice  is  marred,  too,  by  its  not  being  complete. 
Francis  Gwynne,  a  clever  and  distinguished  young  man, 
resolves  that  it  is  his  duty  to  give  up  his  home  and  friends, 
and  a  very  nice  young  lady  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  to  go 
out  to  India  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  In  vain  every 
one  reasons  and  expostulates  with  him  ;  in  vain  he  is  told 
that  Miss  Eleanour  Trevelyan,  though  she  has  no  inclination 
for  Indian  missions,  would  gladly  marry  him  if  he  would 
only  stay  at  home  ;  but  duty  is  duty,  and  he  is  quite 
unpersuadable.  At  last  some  kind  friends  suggest  that  he 
may — as  he  is  very  anxious  to  do — succeed  in  combining 
'India  and  Miss  Eleanour  Trevelyan  if  he  will  only  give  up 
the  missionary  part  of  his  programme,  and  accept  instead 
a  chaplaincy  from  the  East  India  Company,  which  will 
always  keep  him  resident  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation. 
He  hesitates;  but,  at  length, takes  the  advice — and  the  chap¬ 
laincy,  which  has  the  proviso  attached  to  it,  that  he  must, 
on  no  account,  attempt  any  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
The  heathen,  we  do  not  suppose,  were  any  worse  off ;  still 
we  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  contempt  for  Mr  Francis 
Gwynne  at  this  point  of  the  narrative,  and  do  not  regret 
that,  after  all,  he  is  “  sold,”  seeing  that  Miss  Eleanour 
Trevelyan  refuses  India  at  any  price.  He  nobly  adheres 
to  his  resolution,  however,  and  goes  to  India. 

Mr  Francis  Gwynne  suffers  from  one  or  two  other  mental 
obliquities.  He  is  a  very  religious  young  man,  and  deeply 
anxious  about  the  state  of  the  souls  of  all  his  friends,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  zeal  for  missions,  and  a  very 
considerable  hankering  after  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of 
this  life,  he  never  feels  any  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  safety 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  Miss  Eleanour  Trevelyan, 
though  he  is  very  much  disturbed  about  his  poor  sister 
Martha’s  prospects  in  the  other  world,  as  in  this  she  is 
over-devoted  to  the  care  of  her  house,  her  husband,  and 
her  children.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
Holme  Lee’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  her  hero  ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  it  does  an}"  honour  to  the  brave,  if  misguided, 
Henry  Martyn,  whose  real  life  it  is  here  intended  to  set 
forth  with  some  fictitious  colouring. 

*  Her  Title  of  Honour,’  however,  deserves  in  many 
respects  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  best  of  Holme  Lee’s 
works.  It  is  a  simple  and  unambitious  story  of  every-day 
home  life  among  ordinary  English  people,  just  what  Holme 
Lee  knows  how  to  write,  and  she  has  done  it  in  her  very 
best  manner.  It  is  very  gracefully  and  naturally  told. 
The  characters  are  all  strongly  marked,  well  developed,  and 
sustained  throughout.  Without  being  exciting,  it  is  quite 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  worth  reading,  and  it  has  one 
decided  advantage,  that  it  is  in  one  volume. 
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*  BallantiDe  Press,  The  History  of  the,  and  its  Connection  with  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  Bart.’  (4to,  pp.  26.)  Ballaiitine  and  Co. 

Boyce,  Kev.  John  C.— ‘The  House  of  IVreival.’  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  299,  316,  310  3l8.  T^.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Carleton,  William.— ‘  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.’  With 
the  Author’s  Latest  Corrections,  an  Introduction,  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  703,  Os.)  Tegg. 

Fleming,  James  M.— ‘  Carraina  Vitae,  and  other  Poems.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp. 
91.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Grant,  .Tames. — ‘  Only  an  Ensign ;  a  Tale  of  the  Retreat  fVom  Cabul.’  In 
Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  294,  309,  303,  318.  6d.)  Tinsley. 
•Kenward,  James.— *  Oriel:  a  Study  in  1870.  With  two  other  Poems.’ 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  308.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 


Mapother,  E.  D.—‘ Animal  Physiology.’  (lOmo,  pp.  131,  Is.)  Longman.4 

Michell,  Nicholas.— ‘The  Poetry  of  Creation;  in  Eight  Parts.’  Chean 
Edition.  (Kcap.  8vo,  pp.  214,  Is.  6d.)  Tegg.  * 

•Ouida.— ‘  Folle-Fanne.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo.  dd,  279  SS.*! 
3.32, 31s.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  ’  ' 

Singleton,  Kev.  Robert  Corbet.— ‘  Virgil,  in  English  Rhythm.  With 
Illustrations  from  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper.’  A 
Manual  for  Master  and  Scholar.  Second  Edition,  Re-written  and 
Enlarged.  (Small  4to,  pp.  iv,  :i30.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

♦Trois-Etoiies.— ‘The  Member  for  Paris:  a  Tale  of  the  Second  Empire.* 
In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  303,  344,  355,  31b.  ed.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

•Turreff,  Gavin.  ‘Antiquarian  Gleanings  from  Aberdeenshire  Records.’ 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xv,  302.) 
Aberdeen  :  James  Murray. 

Wormell,  Richard.— ‘A  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  containing  the 
Elements  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Optics,  for  Schools, 
Coll^'-es,  and  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 
London’  (12mo,  pp.  x,  i:T2,  68,  56,  4s.)  Groorabridge. 

Wormell,  Richard. — ‘  An  Elementary  Course  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  T'olleges,  and  Candidates 
for  University  and  other  Examinations.’  Second  Edition.  (12mo, 
pp.  ix,  241,  4s.)  Groorabridge. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Singleton’s  Virgil  in  English  Ehythni  runs  easily,  and 
is  as  literal  a  translation  as  it  could  be,  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  produce  such  a 
version  for  the  use  of  schoolboys.  The  work,  however, 
should  be  acceptable  to  other  readers,  especially  as  it  differs 
from  all  its  rivals  in  one  very  important  respect.  With 
much  research  and  equal  good  taste  Mr  Singleton  has 
brought  together  a  rich  store  of  illustrative  passages  from 
our  own  poets.  These  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  the 
text,  and  are  alike  interesting,  whether  they  help  to  explain 
Virgil’s  meaning,  whether  they  show  how  much  later 
writers  have  been  indebted  to  him,  or  whether  they  indi- 
cate  the  parallelism  of  thought  that  is  necessary  among 
kindred  minds. 

The  verses  in  Mr  Fleming’s  Camiina  Vitce  have  not 
much  strength  or  meaning,  and  what  stray  melody  they 
possess  reaches  only  the  outer  ear.  Here  is  a  favourable 
specimen : 

Around  the  world,  around,  around, 

The  winds  of  the  gods  were  blowing, 

And  many  a  sound  from  the  whirling  ground, 

The  might  of  their  breath  was  throwing. 

The  murmurous  music  of  ages, 

Muffled  of  Time,  is  made  mellow, 

And  discord  of  modern  sages 

Would  fain  claim  the  past  for  a  fellow ; 

Hut  around  the  world,  around, 

The  winds  of  the  gods  are  blown. 

And  falsehood,  back  to  the  whirling  ground, 

By  might  of  their  breath  is  thrown. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Nicholas  Michell’s  collection 
of  his  writings  in  verse  contains  The  Poetry  of  Creatioii, 
here  much  enlarged  from  its  original  size  by  the  author. 
He  says  that,  “  in  addition  to  alterations  in  the  text,  he  has 
introduced  fresh  matter  where  such  amplification  seemed 
desirable,  in  order  that  less  injustice  might  be  done  to  a 
theme  so  comprehensive.” 

Another  new  edition,  containing  in  a  complete  and  very 
cheap  form  Carleton’s  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea¬ 
santry,  makes  timely  appearance  in  these  days  when  none 
but  reviewers  attempt  to  read  any  but  the  lightest  and 
most  amusing  books.  They  who  have  read  Carleton’s 
stories  before  can  enjoy  reading  them  over  again.  They 
who  take  them  up  for  the  first  time  are  to  be  envied  the 
pleasure  they  will  derive  from  this  panorama  of  Irish 
life  among  the  people.” 

The  History  of  the  Ballantine  Press  is  a  very  graceful 
contribution  to  the  Scott  Centenary.  Briefiy  and  plea¬ 
santly  **  it  exhibits  the  commercial  history  and  success  of 
Scott’s  various  works,  and  the  connection  which  so  long 
existed  between  the  illustrious  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  and 
the  Ballantine  Press,”  and  thus  furnishes  agreeable  reading 
for  half-an-hour.  The  letter-press,  however,  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  work.  Each  small  page  of  print  is 
adorned  with  a  thick  border  of  illustrations,  which  very 
tastefully  introduce  to  us  the  chief  buildings  and  scenes 
that  Scott  has  helped  to  make  famous,  and  many  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines. 

Mr  Wormell’s  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  avowedly 
a  cram-book ;  but  it  goes  thoroughly  over  the  ground 
which  it  undertakes  to  traverse,  and  is  a  good  introduction 
to  a  subject  still  too  much  neglected  in  schools.  It  is 
chiefly  abridged  and  simplified  from  two  other  works  by- 
the  same  author,  of  which  one.  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics,  is  now  in  a  second  edition. 

Dr  Mapother’s  little  school  book  on  Animal  Physiology 
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is  simply  and  agreeably  written,  though  very  much  of  actors  also  changed  their  names.  Edward  Alleyne  and 
inferior  to  Professor  Huxley  s  ^^^11  manual.  But  we  the  others  who  had  worked  under  Philip  Henslowe  at  the 
cannot  complain  of  any  book  intended  to  help  the  spread  of  Fortune  and  the  Curtain,  as  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's 


physiological  knowledge  in  schools. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 


IX.  James  I.  and  the  Playhouses — Shakespeare’s 
Later  Work — The  Mermaid  Club. 


Servants,  were  now  attached  to  the  Household  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  styled  the  Prince’s  Men.  The  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester  s  Players,  of  whom  Thomas  Hey  wood  was  one,  and 
who  acted  at  the  Red  Bull,  in  Islington,  became  the 
Queen’s  Servants,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Children  of  the 
Chapel  were  transformed  into  the  Children  of  her  Majesty’s 
Revels.  The  leading  actors  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  later 


Bv  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  24th  of  March,  continued  to  act  under  James  the  First ;  but  many 

1  fiOS  the  London  playhouses  lost  their  first  Royal  patron,  a  i ,  them  soon  left  their  places  ^  be  filled  by  others.  The 
sovereign  who,  wisely  adapting  herself  to  the  temper  of  her  William  Kempe  in  November,  1603, 


Z  Zher^  r;«nd  T/r  co'mmoners  wiser  herself  i”  St  Saviour's 

and  fostering  every  sort  of  literature,  encouraged  most  of  urc  yard,  Southwark  where  Thomas  Pope,  his  fellow- 
all  those  literary  tendencies  that  caused  the  stage  to  interred  in  February,  1604.  Augustine 

become  a  splendid  centre  of  instruction  and  entertainment  ^  ^  cumic  actor  of  the  same  group,  died  in 

to  the  people.  All  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the  greatest  Laurence  Fletcher,  of  whom  we  know 

age  of  the  English  drama  were  born  during  the  reign  of  seems  to  have  been  a  tragedian  highly 

EHzabeth.  and  most  of  them  began  to  work-a  few,  like  f  Shake- 

Marlowe,  first  of  the  race  of  giants,  ended  as  well  as  began  P**®  ^  y .  *^®  stage  a  few  months  after 

their  woA-during  her  lifetime ;  but  the  Elizabethan  age 

of  the  drama,  which  might  be  better  called  the  Shake-  *A.s  a  playwright  he  worked  on  for  nine  or  ten  years 
spearian  age,  outlasted  her  death  by  some  forty  years,  and  longer,  and  during  these  years  produced  most  of  his 
its  highest  eminence  was  attained  during  the  first  decade  of  naasterpieces.  Hamlet  was  most  likely  written  in  Eliza- 
James  the  First.  The  noble  Elizabethan  literature,  dra-  beth’s  lifetime,  but  not  acted  till  the  next  reign.  That 
matic  and  other,  was  not  made  by  Elizabeth,  but  by  that  Seiiry  the  Eighth  soon  followed  we  may  infer  from  its 
great  outburst  of  the  national  mind  which,  vastly  more  closing  compliments,  prophetically  uttered  by  Cranmer  over 
than  any  powers  or  excellences  of  her  own,  made  her  reign  ^1^®  inf^t  Elizabeth,  to  both  the  dead  Queen  and  the 


illustrious ;  but  no  niggard  praise  must  be  accorded  to  her 
influence ;  and  praise  is  also  due  to  her  successor,  praise¬ 
worthy  in  little  else,  for  his  continuance  of  the  favour 
shown  by  her  to  players  and  their  utterances. 

James  the  First  began  to  show  his  liking  for  the  stage 
while  he  was  only  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  In  1599 
he  invited  to  Edinburgh  a  company  of  London  actors, 
among  whom,  it  has  been  supposed,  on  very  slender 
grounds,  that  Shakespeare  was  one  ;  and,  in  spite  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  inhibitions,  encouraged  his  subjects  to  witness  the 
entertainments,  then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  so  unusual  in 
Scotland.  On  his  coming  to  London  to  be  crowned  in  May, 
1603,  the  theatres  were  closed  in  order  that  the  performers 
might  do  homage  in  their  own  way  at  Court,  and  Ben 
Jonson  and  Dekker  forgot  their  jealousies  in  preparation  of 
the  pageants  by  which  he  was  to  be  honoured.  The  honour 
King  James  quickly  repaid  b}’^  his  patronage  of  the  stage 
and  his  care  in  securing  for  the  playhouses  more  freedom 
from  Puritan  interference  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
During  nearly  fort}^  years,  from  this  time,  we  hear  less  of 
temporary  closings  of  the  theatres  and  rough  handlings 
of  players  than  in  the  time  preceding  his  accession.  He 
had  hardly  been  in  London  a  week,  indeed,  when,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  he  issued  a  patent  pro  Laurentio  Fletcher 
ct  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis,”  which  was  couched  in 
more  liberal  terms  than  even  Elizabeth  had  used.  “  Know 
ye,”  it  was  therein  written,  that  we  have  licensed  and 
authorised  these  our  servants.  Laurence  Fletcher,  William 


living  King : 

She  shall  be 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.  All  princely  graces 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 

With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her  ;  Truth  shall  nurse  her, 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her. 

She  shall  be  lov’d  and  fear’d.  Her  own  shall  bless  her. 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.  Good  grows  with  her. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 

Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  bis  neighbours. 

Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her;  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 

Her  ashes  new'  create  another  heir, 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself ; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 

When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness, 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall,  star-like,  rise  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  fix’d.  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 

That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 

Shall  then  be  his,  and,  like  a  vine,  grow  to  him. 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.  He  shall  flourish 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him. 


In  1604,  if  not  before,  Othello  and  Measure  for  Measure 
were  written,  and  in  1605  or  1606,  Macbeth  and  King 
Lear.  Julius  Ccemr  soon  followed,  and  Troilus  and  Gres- 


Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillips,  John  and  Pericles,  caUed  Shakespeare  s  on  the  strength  of 

Hemmiags,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  their  old  title-pages,  appeared  in  or  before  1609 
Richard  Cowley,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  associates,  freely  J'av  and  1612  or  1613  were  produced  Timm  of 

to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  f Cleopatra,  Cymbelme,  The  Winter  e 

tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-  TAe  Tempest. 

plays,  and  such  like,  to  show  and  exercise  publicly  to  their  After  Shakespeare  Ben  Jonson  was  still,  and  with  good 
best  commodity,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  reason,  the  most  popular  of  playwrights.  “His  parts,” 
decrease  as  well  within  their  now  usual  house  called  the  says  Fuller,  “  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  themselves  as  to 
^^lobe,  as  also  within  any  town-halls,  or  other  convenient  answer  the  spur  :  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that 
places  within  our  realms  and  dominions ;  willing  and  com-  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  industry, 
laanding  you  as  you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit  He  would  sit  silent  in  learned  company,  and  suck  in,  besides 
and  suffer  them  herein  without  any  lets,  hindrances,  or  wine,  their  several  humours  into  his  observation  :  What 
naolestations,  during  our  pleasure ;  but  also  to  be  aiding  or  was  ore  in  others,  he  was  able  to  refine  himself.  His 
assisting  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered,  and  to  comedies  were  above  the  vulgar,  which  are  only  tickled 
allow  them  such  former  courtesies  as  hath  been  given  to  with  downright  obscurity,  and  took  not  so  well  at  tbe^  first 
jnen  of  their  place  and  quality  •  and  also  what  further  stroke  as  at  the  rebound,  when  beheld  the  second  time ; 
favour  ye  shall  show  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake  we  yea,  they  will  endure  reading  so  long  as  eitW  learning  or 
ahall  take  kindly  at  your  hands.”  ingenuity  are  fashionable  in  our  nation.  Fuller  s  quaint 

Shakespeare,  and  his  comrades  of  the  Globe  and  Black-  comments  on  Shakespeare  are  less  apt :  “  He  was  an  eminent 
fnars  company,  hitherto  known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  instance  of  the  truth  of  that  rule,  Poeta  non  fit  sed  nascitw\ 
Servants,  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  this  patent,  received  the  Indeed,  his  learning  was  but  very  little ;  so  that,  as  Cornish 
title  of  the  King’s  Players.  The  other  leading  companies  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed 
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and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  so 
nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  them. 
Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson, 
which  two  I  behold  like  a  great  Spanish  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonscn,  like  tha  former,  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow,  in  his  per¬ 
formances.  Shakespeare,  with  an  English  man-of-war, 
lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  invention.” 

Of  these  wit-combats  only  two  or  three  poor  specimens, 
unfortunately,  have  been  recorded.  One  of  them  tells  how 
”  Master  Ben  Jonson  and  Master  William  Shakespeare 
being  merry  at  a  tavern.  Master  Jonson  having  begun  thus 
for  his  epitaph. 

Here  lies  Ben  Jonson, 

That  was  once  one, — 

he  gives  it  to  Master  Shakespeare  to  make  up,  who  presently 
writes, 

”NVho,  while  he  liv’d,  was  a  slow'  thing. 

And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thing.” 

The  tavern  at  which  that  slight  witticism  was  concocted 
was,  doubtless,  the  Mermaid  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapsido, 
where  a  sOrt  of  club  had  been  started  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
in  1603,  and  where  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  held  pleasant 
intercourse  during  many  years  with  other  dramatists  and 


authors ;  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carey,  and 
I  Donne  being  of  the  number.  Beaumont,  penning  some 
j  lines  to  Ben  Jonson,  exclaims, 

j  What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolv’d  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life.  Then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  tow’n 

For  three  days  past — wit  that  might  w’arrant  be 

For  the  w  hole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancell’d — and,  w  hen  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  tw’o  next  companies 

(Bight  witty,  though  but  downright  fools)  more  w'ise. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. ;  by  post  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  renders.” — Morning  Post. 

”  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  hi  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 

“  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beuiniiiiig  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  ’’—Chemical 
News,  Marcli  17,  lt<71. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 
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London  intern  atiOxVal 

EXHIBITION  of  1871.  Will  CLOSE  on 
the  30th  of  SEPTEMBER.  j 

The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
EVERY  WEEK-DAY,  EXCEPT  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
SHILLING.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  price  is 
IIALF-A-CROWN. 

- - - -  I 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  London.  ^ 

vJ  —Session  1871  72. — Tlie  SESSION  <»f  the  i 
FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  COMMENCE  i 
on  Monday,  October  2.  Introductory  Leoture  at  I 
3  p.m.  ! 

The  Session  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  | 
(including  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  i 
begin  on  Tuesday,  October  .3.  Introiiucfory  I.ec-  ! 
ture  at  3  p.m.,  by  I'rofessor  Robinson  Ellis,  M.  A.  ! 
Inaugural  lAM^turc  for  the  Department  of  l  ine  i 
Arts,  on  Wednes<iay,  October  4,  at  3  p.m.,  by  ' 
I’rofessor  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  j 

The  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  (including  | 
tbe  Department  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will 
begin  on  Tuesday,  October  3.  i 

The  Evening  Classes  for  Classics,  Modem  Lan-  I 
guages,  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Short-  j 
hand,  Ac.,  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  9. 

The  School  for  Boys  betweiMi  tliea^cs  of  seven  ; 
and  sixteen  will  rc-ojien  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26. 

l*rospcctugcs  of  the  various  departments  of  the  i 
College,  containing  full  information  respecting  | 
classes,  fees,  days  and  houri  of  attendance,  &c., 
and  copies  of  tlie  regulations  relating  to  tlic 
entrance  and  other  cxliibitions,  seholarsTiips,  and  { 
prizes  open  to  competition  by  students  of  the  i 
several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  | 
the  College.  I 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  | 
Exhibitions,  and  also  tliat  for  tlie  Andrews  En¬ 
trance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 
Science),  will  be  held  at  tbe  College  on  tlie  28th 
and  29th  of  ScpU‘mber. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few  : 
minutes’  walk  from  the  termini  of  the  North-  I 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railw'ays.  ' 

JOHN  RGBSON,  B.A.,  ! 

Secretary  to  the  Council,  i 

August,  1871.  I 

''PHE  BEDFORDSHIRE  MIDDLE- 

-A-  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COMPANY  I 
(l.imited.) 

Chair.m.vn— Earl  COWPER. 

Vice-Ciiaium  AN — 

Mr  SAMUEL  WHITBRE.VD.M.P. 

HEAD  BfASTERSIIIl*.— In  consequence  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Groomc,  . 
M.A.,  the  late  head  Master,  tlie  Din'cturs  RE¬ 
QUIRE  a  HEAD  MASTER  for  the  School.  ! 

The  School  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Keuipslou,  j 
achoining  the  town  of  Bedford. 

Ylie  School  is  fitted  for  3U0  Boarders,  and  is 
quite  full. 

Candidates  to  communicate  with  the  Secretaiy', 
and  furnish  copies  of  their  Testimonials  on  or 
before  the  ICtb  8opteniber  next.  j 

Candidates  not  more  than  40  years  of  age  will 
be  preferred. 

Salary,  £400  per  annum,  and  a  capitation  fee  of 
£1  for  every  boy  over  ttie  iiunibiT  of  130.  Residence 
free  of  rent,  rates,  and  tuxes. 

THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Secretary. 
Bedford,  August  12, 1871. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
September  20th. 

'ferms  of  ’fuitlon  and  Board.  .£90  per  annum. 
For  Clergymen’s  sons  passing  an  Eiitniiice 
Examination  £80  pcrannuin. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  tbe  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE, 

ACCIDENl'S  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BY  IXSL’UIKO  WlTil  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  ANNUAL  PAYMB.NT  OF  £3  TO  £«  59. 

INSURES £i,000  .\T  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THH  BATE  OF  £*5  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 
£565,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  Y£AB> 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CORNHILL  &  10  ReQcNT  STREET, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

tmpeiual  fire  insurance 

X  COMPANY'.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £  1,600, ooa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
_ £700,000. _ 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  iii,  AND  C  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY^,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  H  per  cent,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  per  ct*nt., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  aseertained  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
I’Hlinerstun  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 

TiMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Bii.anch  OFFICE,  No.  10  Pallinall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

I  The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,706,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  .£1,020  per  annum. 

The  Assi-ts  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£7->,000  is  paid  up. 

AH  kinuH  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  tbe  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  complianee 
with  ”  Tbe  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  bad  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOYES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  an  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 

Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Pair. 
I’riee,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIQHOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

OYERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  1‘arcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 


From 

BrindisL 


at  2  p.m. 


A  L  K  X  A  N- 
DIMA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Saturday!  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  j  day.  at2am. 


Saturday,  Aug. 
5,  2  p.m  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Saturday,  Aug 
5,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


\  Saturday,  Aug  ( aln* 
AUSTRALIA  5,2  p.m.  And  ’ 

fourth  TmX 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  ludia 
Steam  Navigation  Companies.  . 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  mode  to  I’asseiigers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Througli  'rickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  0  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  app^  at  the  Company  s 
Offices,  122LeadenhaH  street,  l^udon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

I  N  E  FLAYOUIIED  STRONG 

F  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2.Jd.  a  pint.  ASK  FOB 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  IJebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
oil  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
Ac. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 

Broad  street.  Established  1807. 
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WORCESTER,  BROMYARD,  and 
LEOMINSTER  RAI LWAY COMPANY. 
To  be  worked  under  Asrreement  by  tbe  Great 
Western  Railway  Company. 

Isaue  of  £48,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Debenture 
Stoclc, 

Beinjr  a  First  Charge  upon  the  Grow  Receipts  of 
®  tbe  First  Section  of  the  Line. 

DiriECTORS. 

Tohn  \Ylieeley  Lea,  Worcester,  Chairman. 

Edw.  Biekertoii  Evans,  Whitboume  hall,  Deputy- 

Chairman  IT  r  ^ 

Francis  L.  Ilodeiiham,  Hereford. 

William  Kinney,  3  Lancaster  street,  Hyde  park. 
Thomas  Rowlev  Hill,  Worcester. 

Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff,  M.l*.,  Perdlswell  hall, 
Worci'ster. 

Joslali  Stallard,  Worcester. 

The  Wtweester,  Bromyard,  and  Leominster  Line 
is  divided  into  three  Sections  : 

ist  Bransford,  near  Worcester,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  to  Yearsett. 

2ad.  Yearsett  to  Bromyard. 

.3rd.  Bromyard  to  Leominster,  forming  there 
a  Junction  with  the  Leominster  and 
Kington  Railway. 

By  an  Agreement  dated  12th  November,  1870, 
between  the  Worcester,  Bromyard,  and  Leo¬ 
minster  Hallway  Coinpanv  and  the  Great  Westeni 
Railway  Company,  the  latter  Company  under¬ 
takes  to  work  the  Line  in  perpetuity,  tinding 
rolling  stock,  and  kemnng  the  J.me  in  complete 
repair,  for  a  charge  of  52f  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings. 

The  Agreement,  however,  specially  provides 
that  the  interest  on  the  l?ebenture  Stock  now 


hovod  w  me  weaa.  iiue- 

Waters’s 

ceeiliiifd  "  1*^’  result  of  Chancery  pro- 

oiie  since,  elicited  the  fact  tint 

in  the  Imitator  did  not  use  (jiiiuiiie 

Wnt^r.!4  A" 

W  At  "•®'  P®*"  dozen. 

'VorioiiterVi  IJiLI.\M.8,  Origin  tl  Makers. 

— K  Le\vU*a.”!i  Eoadon.  Agents 

and  Co.,  Worcester. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS,  " 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS 
THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVING^ 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  N.VTURAL  HISTORY^’ 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY  ’ 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS.  ’ 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

OEEAT  OENTBAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O 

MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOLUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  lAT. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


grosi  tons,  lare?,  raies,  auu  ut  me  rirei 

Section.  .  ^  t  . 

Die  Worceattr,  Bromyard,  and  Leominster 
Railway,  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  and  being  advantageously 
placed  between  two  great  lines  in  full  oiicra- 
tion,  will  neci-ssarily  command  a  large  traffic. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  English  Lines 
for  the  week  ending  8th  July  last  were  £08 
per  mile,  but.  owing  to  the  unusually  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  of  the  Working  Agreement 
concluded  with  tlie  Great  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  “a  gross  receipt  of  only  £7  per  mile  per 
wet‘k  will  suffice  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock  now  offered  for  Subscription.” 

Loudon,  August  9t!i,  1871. 


Messrs  Field.  Wood,  and  Haynes  are  authorised 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Worcester,  Bromyard,  and 
Leominster  Itailway  Company  to  receive  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  sum  of  £48,000  First  Debenture 
Stock,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  payable 
h'llf-yenrly  on  1st  January  and  1st  July. 

The  payments  to  be  made  as  follows,  viz,  : 

£  10  on  Application. 

1. »  „  Allotment. 

2. >  „  Ist  October,  1871. 

5()  „  1st  N  ovember,  1871. 


Discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
will  be  allowed  on  all  amounts  paid  in  auticipa- 
tiou  of  the  paymeuts  above  lixed. 

Interest  will  rnn  on  the  whole  amount  of  £100 
Stock  from  Ist  July  last. 

Trovisional  Certificates  of  payment  will  be 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers’  Receipts,  to 
be  substituted,  when  fully  paid  up,  for  Debenture 
Stock  Certificates  of  the  Company,  free  of  all 
Stamp  Duty. 

In  making  the  allotment,  preference  will  be 
given  to  Applicants  paying  up  iu  full. 

Applications  m-ist  be  nccoiujianied  by  a  Deposit 
of  €10  per  cent,  oii  the  amount  applied  fo'r,  wliich 
must  be  paid  to  Messrs  Glyii,  3nfl8,  Currie,  and 
Lo'.nbard  street. 

Prospectuses  an  i  For.iis  of  Application  may  be 
obtaiued  fro.n  Messrs  Field,  Wood,  and  Haynes, 
Stockbrokers,  y  U'arnfurJ  court,  Loudon,  E.C., 
or  from  the  .Secretary  of  tlie  Company. 

digestive  cocoa. 

sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Hcbillty,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
w  ij  j  most  delicate  stomach. 

**  *“,,t*“*  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Cliemists  and 
"  areliousemcn,  and  by  the  3Iauufac- 

Londmi^^^  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 

odinine  wine 

to  the  SICK  niid 

forme  ^y.^DEIX  The  many  and  expensive 
iiiinieri!*  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  nd- 
preclude  its  adoption  ns  a 
o  success  wliich  has  attended 

WINK  arises  from  its 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBHBOH 
'  ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
j  in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Blark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  S.K. 

“CLARETS  ” 

DIRECT  PROM  "  KORDEAUX,” 

At  .3s.  3d.,  48  ,  and  •Is.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  C03IPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeau.y. 

KIKAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS- 
KIE.S  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  fiue.st  Cognac  Brandy.  I 
Note  the  words  ‘‘  Kinaban's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on  i 
Seal,  I.abel,  and  Cork.  i 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W.  ! 

. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on  i 
food  during  the  process  of  digc.stlon  aiidassimila-  i 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48.  , 
per  dozen  half-pints.  | 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists.  { 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS 
I  ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  I’otass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  “R  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,"  and  every  label  bears  their  trade  i 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales,  London  | 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 

BREIDENBACH’S  new  SCENTS,  ■ 

28.  fid.  1 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the  ; 
HIGHLANDS.  "QUKST ’’ (quite  new  ' 
and  registered  )  MAC.ASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,'Oaouto,  One  ohilliiig. 

.38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 

SAUCE.-LEA  A  PERRINS. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  forLBAandPHsiNS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  Or  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LE.V  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labeN. 

\2ents— CROS.8E  and  BLACKWELL.  London; 
and  sold  by  .all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEi.  pair's. 

Sold  by  atl  Pgalen  thi-onghomt  th>  World . 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service,”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 
.MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self¬ 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

JL  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  .Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  omamentally, 
as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  IVom 
real  silver. 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability, as  follows: 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead. 

Thread. 

King’s 

or 

Shell. 

Patterns. 

£ 

s.  d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

M  s.  d. 

|2  Table  forks... 

I 

10  . 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3  5  . 

12  Table  spoons 

1 

10  . 

2 

1 

• 

2 

2 

1  5  . 

12  Dessert  forks 

1 

2  . 

I 

7 

1 

10 

I  11  . 

12  l)es<>eit  spiis. 

1 

2  . 

> 

7 

1 

10 

1  11  . 

12  Tea  s;ioons ... 
C  Egg  spoons. 

14  . 

• 

19 

• 

1 

1 

1  3  . 

gilt  bowls 

9  . 

. 

12 

• 

12 

.  18  6 

2  Sauce  ladles 

*. 

6  . 

. 

8 

• 

8 

.  8  . 

1  Gravy  spoon 

2  Salt  spiMiDS. 

0  . 

• 

8 

6 

9 

.  9  0 

gilt  t>u«'Is 
1  Must  ird  spn.. 

1  * 

S  . 

• 

4 

• 

4 

.  4  C 

gi  t  towi 

1  <; 

. 

3 

• 

2 

.  3  3 

1  Pr.  aujfir  t/«. 

2  6 

. 

3 

6 

3 

0 

.  4  . 

1  Tr.  ti-h  crv.-is 

19  6 

1 

S 

• 

i 

S 

1  8  . 

1  Butler  koit'e 

i  • 

3  . 

, 

4 

4 

.  4  3 

1  Soup  ladle  ... 

10  . 

. 

12 

• 

14 

.  11  . 

1  Sugar  silter... 

ii 

3  . 

• 

4 

• 

4 

.  4  8 

Total . 

» 

1  C 

11 

Iff 

12 

8 

6|lS  S  6 

Any  article  to  be  h'd  singly  at  the  same 
prices.  An  oak  che.st  to  contain  the  above,  aud 
a  relative  number  of  knives.  Ac.,  £2  las. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  ; 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  2  per  dozen. 

Dessert . Ifis  |  Tea  Spoons . lOs.  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro-Silver,  in  great 
variety,  from  £3  158.  to  £21  ICs.  Dish  Covers 
from  £9  to  £2tf.  Comer  Dishes  from  £7  10s.  to 
£18  188.  the  set  of  four.  Warmers,  £7  28.  fid.  to 
£15  l.>s  Biscuit  Boxes.  128.  to  £5  lOs.  Cruet 
and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  I’lated 
Dessert  Knives  aud  Forks,  and  Fish-eating 
Knives  aud  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment,  to  H.  R  H  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
a>0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stoclc,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  stret't ;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trlnlng.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose- 
variety  of  style  and  finish.  Baih-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S  -Electro-plated  .Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— lenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 

best  manufacture,  strongly  plated.  ] _  and  approved  patterns. 

DFANE’8— Electro- plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 


DFANE’S-E  lectro- plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac. 
I'EANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Macii^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
218.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 


DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 
DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 


DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  ,  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
Loysell's  and  other  Improvements.  i  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

lEANE’S— <'oppt  r  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &o.,  well 


Stew  and  l*reservlng  Pans,  Ac.  I  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Gil  I.nmps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 

^  «  •  • _ a _ _ A _ A  \nri^ _ _ 1. 


made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 


■  ,  I 


^  \ 


large  and  handsome  assortment. 


Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 


DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newljr-designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth- 


patterns  In  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu. 


iug,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


A  Discount  of  b  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  k>  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 


SOLI)  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

T  HE  K  I  N  G  D  O  M. 


WHOLESALE  DY 


JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refro-shing  sleep,  free  from  headache 
relief  from  pain  nml  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  wear\’ acliings  of  protracted  di.sease,  invigo 
rate  the  nervous  meilia,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  reme  ly  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  IIROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


Sole  Manufactureb, 

J.  T  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Rassell  strest.  Bloomsbury.  London* 


7'  7 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs ;  and.  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 


MORSON’S  PEPSINS, 


Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  Od.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufactun  rs, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Misapplication  impossible. 


—It  is  quite  possible  and  very  i)robable  that  mis¬ 
takes  may  occur  in  selecting  the  riglit  drug  from 
the  pharmacopoeia  :  but  Holloway’s  medicaments 


FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  bo  obtained  on  application  to 

Air  MORLEY, 

South  Eastern  Work.®, 

St  Law’rcnce,  Thanet. 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

■  Xi  I  :]sd:  I TE  ZD- 

cooked  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSIRUCTIOXS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE 


From  Lord  Fhaxcis  Co.vvnoiiam,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  18G8. 

Lord  Francis  Conynghain,  wlio  (his  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’ 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozcn  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Phy.sicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  M.itiilia,  to  the  elfect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODVNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  ISoj. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Biioavxe  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODVNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  ho  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13ih  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 


the  pharmacopoeia  ;  but  Holloway’s  medicaments 
must  be  beneficial  in  all  di8ea.<«e8,  by  reason  of 
their  purifying,  soothing,  and  healing  powers. 
The  Ointment  is  as  well  adapted  for  internal 
maladies  as  external  ailments.  When  rubbed 
upon  the  skin,  it  penetrates  to  the  underlayer  of 
organs,  over  which  it  exercises  the  most  salutary 
control,  by  moderating  or  increasing  activity  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Notliingcan  be  more 
certain  in  repressing  the  long  list  of  terrible 
diseases  arising  from  “catching  cold’’  against 
which  most  persons,  however  cautious,  are  at 
times  powerless  to  guard. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 

is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion. 


bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSO.N'S  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headaclie,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  tlie  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  tlieir  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  duincssof  siglit,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  tlie  skin,  and 
give  a  liealtiiy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  .all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IJd.  and 
28.  Dd.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  I’rofesslon  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.MACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Cliemists  throughout  the  world. 


I  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

Hi  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 


MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietoifl  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  tlie 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Coudiineiits  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguislied  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caul  ion  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  I’ortiuau  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  K.C. 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discoveretl. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  I.AZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazetiby. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  kaown  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  eflectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  disease'',  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  .V'gue. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  cliarm  iu  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  efTectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hy’steria,  Palpitation,  and 

Spai'iiis. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 


XTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
cliemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  MOW  offered  to  the  public  iu  a  more 
conci-ntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  (id.,  and  liis.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  Htamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  irreatly  supe- 


f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  nrotects  the  enamel  from  decay. 


Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Choiiiists  and  l*erfumers. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 


ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  ana  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  I’rice  (Jd.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Ooserve  tlie  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG  S. 


ing  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
excrescences.  I’rice  (Jd.  and 
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MrkTTRMTNG. — Messrs  JAY  have 

^IvSrienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
KvSlers,  80  that  in  the  event  of 
Jnlte Vournioff  being  required,  or  any  other 
’®,5^t?‘;mereeScy  for  Dn^sl,  one  can  be  despatched 
sudden  eraerg  ncy  .  receipt  ot  letter,  or 

»“y  expense  whatever  to  the 

w’ticles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
wh^rieJare  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
Jj.^'^ady  money  at  tlie  ^Varehouse  in  Regent 

®^MtLrs  .TAV,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff  pub¬ 
lish  SI  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

dressmaking. 

8.  d. 

KSf  Wn«  cV^pe- or  “  “ 

jlalJ^rifflce'anTMS  into  ^  ^ 

MaldngVidow’s  i^dice,  ditto,  ditto.. .  8  0 

MSuntfng  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Prvket  . t  O 

Mounthig  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  ^  ^ 

Jlounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  o  « 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . V’V'V .  ►  5 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  6  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  *  0 

Sleeve  Lining .  ]  « 

Peter8ham''Ribbon  for  Banding  . 0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

•  Rosette  . 2  6 

Making  Garibaldi .  J  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  o  b 

Sundries  . . V'^’- . • . 1”’  ^  ” 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS.  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unprecedented  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  165  Regent  street. 


HOW  TO  DYE 


SILK,  WOOL,  FEATIIEU3,  RIB- 

BONS,  &c.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours.  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The ‘Family  Herahl,*  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  says:  “A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
toaU.” 


lyes  will  render  their  application  clear 


stands.  Obelisks,  inlaid  Tables,  I’aper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar.  &c..  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

IVTINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

i  j  yi‘^*nentary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 


Ia^"^  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  iu  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  with  Maps  and 
Plans, 

THE 

WAB  POE  THE  EHINE  PEONTIEB, 

1870: 

ITS  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY 
HISTORY. 

Colon.xn„*u  RUSTOW, 

the  bwiss  Army ;  formerly  Captain  in 

5  Honorary  Member  of  the 
...  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  War. 

Na^leon 

tloMilv®’  Aliluary  l)ic- 

f®®nth  Century,  etc.  etc. 

translated  from  the  german. 

NEEDHAM, 

lieutenant  Royal  ilarine  Artillery. 

0  I.  ia  published  this  day,  price  lOs.  6d. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  AGENT  of  BROOME  WARREN. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

SISTER  MAY.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Alargaret’s  Engagement,*  &c.  3  vols. 

CHRONICLES  of  GOLDEN  FRIARS. 

By  J.  SHERIDAN  LE  FANU.  3  vols. 

DURNTON  ABBEY.  By  T.  A- 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

Also,  next  week, 

A  MAN  of  the  PEOPLE-  A  Story  of 

the  year  1848.  By  MM.  ERCKMANN- 
CUATRIAN.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington  street. 

Just  published,  in  one  thick  large  post  8vo  volume, 
with  four  Etchings  by  D.  Macllse,  R.A.  Cloth, 
6e., 

pARLETON’S  (W.)  TRAITS  and 

yj  STORIES  of  the  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  Latest  Correc¬ 
tions,  an  Introduction,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

**•  The  Library  Edition,  with  all  the  original 
Plates,  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  1^.,  may  still  be  had. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 

THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  XIII.,  8vo,  208., 

rpHE  SUPPLEMENTARY 

X  DESPATCHES,  CORRESPONDENCE, 
and  MEMORANDA  of  F.  M.  ARTHUR.DUKE 
of  WELLINGTON,  K.G.  1794  to  1811.  Edited 
by  his  SON. 

CONTENTS  : 

Instructions  issued  by  the  Duke  in  India  and 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  through  the  Adjutant- 
General,  respecting  the  organization  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  through  the  Quartermaster-General 
upon  the  movements  and  orders  of  battle  of 
the  Army.  Intercepted  Letters  and  Reports 
from  the  French  ('ommanders  and  Napoleon’s 
Instructions,  communicated  through  the  Prince 
de  M’’agram  (Berthier),  to  his  Marshals  in  Spain. 
Also  many  Memoranda  and  Letters  from  the 
Duke  upon  military  and  otlier  subjects. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

AUGUST  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  >Vater  AVorks,  Mines, 
Foreimi  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

GAPiTALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
3:1  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  M'est  minster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Xj  monthly  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
tlie  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  3Iarket8,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

-nlCTURESQUE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

X  of  SWITZERLAND,  INDIA.  CANADA, 
ATHENS,  ROME,  VENICE,  PARIS  (before 
the  Revolution),  FLORENCE,  and  Photographs 
of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  and  selected  from. 

3IAEION  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  56  pp..  New  Edition, 
price  Sixpence. 

Letter  on  vaccination, 

containing  Hints  to  Medical  Men.  By  H.  S. 
CONSTABLE. 

London:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  and  CO., 
Hull :  LENG  and  CO. 


13  Grbat  Harlbokouoh  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

“  Count  Beugnot’s  own  personal  story  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  that  of  the  nation  in  which  he 
counted  for  tomething  under  every  regime.  The 
illustrations  of  life  and  manners  which  they  con¬ 
tain  are  by  far  the  most  amusing  portions  of  this 
amusing  book.” — Athenaeum. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A. R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248.  » 

”  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  ‘  Life 
and  Letters*  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist 
associated,  and  of  which  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  amusing  store.*’— Athenaeum. 

UT  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

between  FRANCE  and  GERMANY.  By 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the  Special 
Correspondents  of  the  ‘  Daily  News.*  2  vols., 
8vo,  308. 

‘‘Mr  Forbes’s  book  is  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  .war.” — 
Athenaeum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  3Irs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  15e. 

‘‘  Mrs  Harvev’s  book  gives  us  an  account  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  voyages  that 
ever  was  made.” — Times. 

DIARY  of*  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  *  Daily  News,’  with  several  New  Letters 
and  Preface.  SECOND  EDITION.  8vo,  158. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

”  In  every  re.spect,  whether  of  design,  execution, 
or  style,  tills  novel  will  be  found  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  story  of  its  class.  Art  and 
artists  and  artistes  are  dealt  with  by  a  cunning 
liand  and  sympathetic  mind.  On  the  portrayal 
of  tlie  heroine  great  pains  have  been  bestows ; 
the  creation  is  original,  and  tiie  working  out  of 
the  characters  is  skilful,  and  abundautly  and  con¬ 
stant  ly  interesting.  ’  ’ — Post. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  .iTols. 

‘‘  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  novel  will 
be  readily  accej-ted  by  the  readers  of  fiction.  Its 
interest,  its  story,  and  its  treatment  arc  of  the 
kind  which  was  to  be  expc‘Cted  firom  a  capable 
and  practised  writer,  and  the  gradual  evolve- 
ment  of  the  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  executed.*  * 
— I’ost. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Anther 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.*  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  very  clever  novel.”— ilessenger. 

“An  interesting  story.  Itexhiuits  the  merits 
of  refined  and  easy  language,  natural  delineation 
of  the  manners  of  social  life,  and  insight  into  the 
feelings  and  motives  of  mankind.” — Globe. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

SaUIRE  ARDEN.'  By  Mrs  Oliphanty 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Sirs  Oliphant’s  new  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  established  reputation.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  the  scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters 
various  and  forcibly  described.” — Athenaeum. 

‘‘  Airs  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among 
the  best  novelists  of  the  dav.  She  keeps  up  the 
reader’s  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

‘  Squire  Arden  *  is  very  clever.”— Examiner. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

*  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

*‘ An  excellent  book.**— Spectator. 

”  This  book  is  In  all  respects  a  noble  one.  — 
J ohn  BulL 

MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  2  vols. 

[August  25. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  A  BRAVE 

LADY.  By  the  Author  of ‘John  Halifax.* 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and 
Blackett’s  Standard  Library.”  Price  58., 
bound  and  illustrated. 

‘‘  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and 
noble  spirit.”— Examiner. 
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)dols.  united  states  GOVERNMENT 

5  PER  CENT.  FUNDED  LOAN. 


(IN  BONDS  ISSUED  AND  PAYABLE,  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST,  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA.) 

Principal  redeemable  at  par,  after  1st  May,  1881,  in  United  States  Gold  Coin;  Interest  payable 
,  Quarterly,  in  United  States  Gold  Coin,  and  both  Principal  and  Interest  exempt  from 
taxation  whether  under  Federal,  State,  Municipal  or  Local  Authority,  as  authorised 
by  Acts  of  Congress,  approved  July  ll-th,  1870,  and  January  20th,  1871. 

The  Pi  •oce^ds  of  this  operation  are  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  United 

States  Five-Twenty  Bonds, 

AS  PROVIDED  IN  SAID  ACTS. 


ME^SIJS  .IAY  COOKE,  McCULLOCH,  and  CO.  are 

pr'parei  t  >  n  ceirp  offers,  either  in  cxchanf^e,  for  Five-Twenty 
llonds.  at  prenu  it  in  eiix'ulution,  or  for  cash,  on  account  of  the  above-ssid 
$7>Vuuo,oon  Five  per  Cent.  llonds  of  the  existing;:  Funded  Loan  of  the  United 
Stntes. 

Tlie  iiinoiint  of  ItondH  of  the  5  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  authorised  by 
f'oiiirress,  is  |,.Vid,(rs»,o(jo. 

Of  tliisaiiioiuit,  STl, 000,000,  or  tliereabouts,  hare  been  already  placed  in 

America, 

r>o,(>ot».ooo  are  re»erve<lfor  the  National  Ranks  there, 
7.»,o<)0,ooo  are  now  offered, 

and  the  remaining  300,000,000,  together  with  the  Ronds  bearing  4i  per  cent. 

and  4  per  cent.  Interest,  are  reserved  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  future 
disposal. 

- % 

Total  S  0 


Applications  will  be  received  in  London  on  the  accompanying  forms,  which 
mnv  be  obtained  at  tlie  Banking  House  of  Messrs  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch, 
and  Co. 

A  Rond,  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  may  be  injected  at 
the  Office  of  Messrs  W.  and  II.' 1*.  Sharp,  IRJ  Gresham  house.  Old  Broad 
street,  London. 

41  Lombard  stre  d,  London, 

August  IDth,  1971. 


Form  A 


$75,000,000  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
FUNDED  LOAN. 


APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN,  I5  EXCHANGE  FOR  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS. 

To  Messrs  JAY  COOKE,  McCULLOCH,  and  CO., 

41  Lombard  street,  London,  £.C. 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  public  announcement,  dated  the  19th  of 
August,  1871.  I  apply  for  $  in  Ronds,  of  the  above  Funded 

Loan,  ill  exchange  for  existing  Five-Twenty  Ronds  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  I  herewitli  hand  to  yon  £  or  $ 

United  Stales  Securities,  specified  at  foot,  as  a  deposit  on  this  application  ; 
and  I  undertake  to  accept  tlie  Ronds  of  tlie  Funded  Loan  to  the  amount 
hereby  applieil  for,  or  to  any  smaller  amount  for  wiiicli  you  may  accept  thi-s 
application,  and  I  undertake  to  deliver  to  you  in  exchange  for  the  same  the 
corresponding  amount  of  Five-Twenty  Ronds,  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  dollar  for  dollar,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December,  1871 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Sen  ant, 

Name  at  full  length . 

Address  in  full . . 

l>ated  this . day  of  Aug 

Specification  of  Deposit. 

£  ,.  „  Sterling. 

$  Uniteil  States  per  cent.  Bonds,  issue  of 

of 

$  do.  per  cent.  Bonds,  issue  of 


The  Ri  lids,  to  bearer,  with  coupons  attached,  arc  in  demon inations  of  $.50, 
$UNi,  $VH>,  ami  $1,000.  The  Registered  Ronds  are  in  like  amounts,  with 
the  addition  of  lieiioiiduations  of  $.5,(K)0  and  $10, (XX).  luterest,  pai'able 
<jL'ARTKHi,v.  will  coiiinience  from  Ist  N<»vcmber  next,  the  first  interest  pay- 
iiMUit  l>eiug  February  1st,  187ti. 

The  Romla  may.  at  tlie  option  of  the  bolder,  be  registered,  and  United 
.States  Treasury  Clieques,  for  dividends  thereon,  will  be  wnt  from  Wasbing- 
tuu  to  the  eeifisten-d  address  of  the  holder  in  any  part  of  Europe,  on  the 
principle  lulopted  by  the  Rank  of  England  in  paying  the  interest  on  British 
Consols.  For  tlie  eoiivenience  of  applicants  an  Officer  of  the  United  .States 
'Treasury  will  remain  for  some  time  in  London,  and  will  inscribe  the  Regis- 
ten.'<l  Ronds  dinrtly  into  the  names  of  purcliasers. 

Applications  for  tlie  above  Ronds,  in  exchoitge  for  existing  Fire-Ticentg 
tlotolx,  will  hi*  effected  on  the  following  conditions  in  the  accompanying 
Form  -A. 

Holders  of  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  bearing  May  and  November  interest 
Coupons,  will  retain  the  CoiiiHin  due  1st  November  next,  and  will 
receive  in  exchange  Ronds  of  the  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan  of 
equal  aiiioiiiit,  ex  November  Coupon. 

Holders  oi‘ Five 'Twenty  Ronds,  btariiig  .January  and  July  Interest 
(,'oupuiis.  will  be  pahl  the  intiTest  from  1st  .Inly  last  to  Ibt  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  .''ix  p«*r  cent ,  or  £'i  (»8.  lod.  per  Rond  of  Five  Hundred 
dtdiar.s  and  will  receive  in  excbaiigc  Ronds  of  the  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan  of  equal  amount,  ex  November  Coupon. 

A  deposit  of  .5  |mt  cent,  will  be  required,  which  may  be  made  in  cash,  or 
ill  any  United  States  (iovernmeut  Security,  wliich  will  be  returned  on 
effecting  the  exclianue. 

.\ppllcatlon  lor  lUnuh  hg  Cash  Pagment,  will  be  received  on  following 
couditiuiis  in  tlie  uccoinpaiiyiiig  Form  R. 

Deposit  on  nppiieation, 

r»  per  cent.,  or  ...  ...  ...  £5  12  G  per  Bond  of  $.500. 

raymenton  l.‘<t  Dee.  next, 

80  per  cent.,  or  ...  ...  ...  90  15  0  „  „ 

91  per  cent,  (==cx  48,  Od.  per  $)  a£lU2  7  G 

IMus  one  inontirs  interest 
at  .5  per  cent.,  being 
that  accrued  from 
1st  Nov.  to  1st  Dec. 

(to  be  paid  in  Ster- 

lln^O  =*  .  0  8  8 

Total  Cush . £102  10  2  per  Bond  of  $5CX). 

Such  United  States  Government  Bonds,  as  shall  have  been  notified  for 
redemption,  and  matured  United  States  Government  Gold  Coupons  will  be 
received  us  (’iisli,  dollar  for  dollar,  except  that  the  month’s  accrued  interest 
must  be  paid  in  Sterling  ns  above  saltf.  The  deposit  may  be  temporarily 
made  in  any  I’^iiited  States  Government  Security. 

rrovisional  Receipts  (Scrip)  will  be  given  for  the  Deposit.  'Tlie  Bonds  of 
the  F  unded  Loan  (wiiicIi  are  issued  in  the  United  States),  will  be  furnislied 
in  London  at  an  early  date  against  corresponding  amount  of  Five-Twenty 
Ronds  or  payment  in  full;  Cash  Payment  in  full  may  be  made  ou  31st 
August  only,  under  discount,  at  Rank  of  England  rate. 

,*'bould  the  application  for  Ronds  not  be  complied  with,  the  deposit  of  the 
applicant  will  be  returned  forthwith. 

Non-payment  of  the  balance  due  will  render  the  deposit  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

I.ists  will  be  opi  ned  in  London,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  on  the  Conti- 
mmt,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  Inst,  and  will  be  cloc-ed  on  or  before  'Thursday, 
the  24tU  inst. 


,  with  coupon 
attached. 

,  with  coupon 
attached. 


Form  B 


$7.5,(KX>,000  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
FUNDED  LOAN. 


APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN  ON  PAYMENT  IN  CASH. 

To 

Messrs  JAY  COOKE.  McCULLOCH,  and  Co.. 

41  Lombai^  street,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  public  announcement,  dated  the  I9th 
Augi’st,  1871,  I  apply  for  $  in  Ronds  of  the  above  Funded  Loan, 

to  lie  paid  hir  in  cash;  and  I  herewith  hand  to  you  £  or 

$  United  States  Securities  specified  at  foot,  as  a  deposit  on  tliis 

application ;  and  I  undertake  to  accept  the  Bonds  of  the  Funded  Loan  to 
tiie  amount  hereby  applied  for,  or  to  any  smaller  amount  for  which  you  may 
accept  this  applicatiou ;  and  I  undertake  to  pay  to  you  the  balance  payable 
by  me  in  respect  of  such  amount  In  cash,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  Di“cemlH‘r, 
1871,  [or  if  it  is  intended  to  pay  up  in  full  at  once,  ou  the  Slst  of  August, 
1871.3 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Name  at  full  length . 

Address  in  full . 

Dated  this . day  of  Au] 

Specification  of  Depojiit. 

£  „  ,.  Sterling, 

$  United  States  per  cent.  Bonds,  issue  of 

of 

$  do.  per  cent.  Bonds,  issue  of 


,  with  coupon 
attached. 

,  with  coupon 
attached- 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Reynell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Wortminster 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.- SatlpdaY 
Augu.st  19,  1871.  .  o  .  .  /  ^ 
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